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Have 
YOU 
Read... 


HANDBOOK OF KNOTS 
by Raoul Graumont 


explains 428 


$1.75 


illustrates and knots and ties 


in detail 208 pages; 47 full-page plates. 


SPLICING WIRE AND FIBER 
ROPE 


by Raoul Graumont and 
John Hensel 


Step-by step 


rigging 
handling and lubri 
full-page 


descriptions of 
blocks and tackle, 
cation of 
plates 


splices 
care 


rope 128 pages; 47 


SHIP’S COOK AND BAKER 
by Otto Krey $3.00 


Quantity thousand 
Recipes and tables of cooking times 


cooking for ten or one 
calories, 
weight, et 416 pages 


HOW TO NAVIGATE TODAY 
by M. R. Hart $1.50 
rhe simplest navigation book It teaches the 
essentials of intelligent navigati Com 
plete iius 
trated 


guide to use of tables. 96 pages 


BLUE WATER NAVIGATION 

by Svend T. Simonsen $3.50 
Because of the high prise for his lessons and 

n their use 


for Blue 


the excellence results fr Captain 


Simonse prepared hem Water 


Navigation Anyone can learr navigation 


from this book, 208 pages, illustrated 
PRIMER FOR CELESTIAL 
NAVIGATION 

by John Favill 


Clear, thorough 


$2.00 


prasentatiun of navigation 


ers time astronomy astronomical tri 


polar position finding, trigonometry 


lead recko £ 288 pages, illus 


MARITIME LAW FOR 
SEAMEN (Set of six Booklets) 

by Roy Chamberlain $4.00 

naterial tells in the most interesting 

it maritime law that a 

s to know 


long experience in this 


The suthor 


not want to cu 


field, uses the interesting ‘‘case method,” 
skillfully together so that it is easy 
to study and remember. Introduc 


woven 
Contents 
tion; Admiralty Jurisdiction; 
Master ; 
Harbor Workers 


Seamen; The 
Longshoremen’s and 
Act; 
and Inspec- 
Whartfage ; 
Salvage; Colli 
of Cargo and Passengers; 
Limitation of Liability. 


Pilots; The 
Compensation 
Enrollment, Operation 

Wharves and 
Average; 


Regis 
tration, 

tion of 
Wrecks; 


sions; 


Vessels ; 
General 
Carriage 
Maritime 
(V.N.) 


Liens; 


COLLISION PREVENTION 
by Newton D. Lott $6.00 


Ihe purpose of this book is to diseuss some of 
the little known, but vitally important tactical 
factors attendant to safe navigation particu 
It in 


maneuvers 


larly when risk of 
cludes a discussion of the legal 


collision exists, 


available in the various situations involving 


risk of collisi rhe basic fundamentals of 


safe maneuvering and the Kules of the Road 
tressed rhe 


over two thousand ollicers and men 


are reviewed 4 thinking of 
who have 
attended the parent Emergency Shiphand 
ing School is represented by 


Contents A New 


this material, 
Approach io Collision Pre 
Legal 
ning Officer of 
Safe 


vention Maneuvers Available to Con 


Burdened Vessel While Still a 


Distance fr Other Vessel; General 


Principles of Advance Legal Maneuvers 
Available to Conning O- cers of Both Vessels 
When Situatic Analyses of 


Basic 


Extremis 


Emergency Shiphandling Procedures 
Principles of afe Maneuvering; Collision 


Recreations; Problems in Collision Preven 


tion; Text of the 


International and Inland 


Rules of the Road; Tables Showing 


Lights 
and Fog Signa V.N.) 


SEAMANSHIP STUDIES 
FOR YOUNG OFFICERS 
(Set of six Booklets) 


by Felix Riesenberg $5.00 


prepared for 


Chis series ts has beer 
ole Maritime Service It is 


flicer 


material 


primarily by young 
int ships This 

llustrated, and repre 
road experience in judg 


most useful in practica 
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Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ 


Book Titles 
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ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS 

Select titles desired from this 
page and others throughout the 
Magazine. Please use order form 
provided. All books are postpaid. 
Prices subject to change without 
notice. 











ORDER FORM 


To: U.S.C.G. MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 
P. O. Box 911, Annapolis, Md. 


listed below to the above address 


(If additional space is needed, please use personal stationery. 
orders can be filled.) 


MATHMATICS FOR 
MARINERS 

by Chester Dimick and 
Cuthbert Hurd 


The authors are 


$2.75 


widely-known Coast Guard 
Dimick being particularly 
Reflecting the broad teaching 
experience of both authors, this text has been 


officers, Professor 


vell known, 
planned in every detail to give students the 


basic essentials of mathematics 


required in 


many present-day courses 


Among them are 
urses 


in navigation, gunnery, seamanship, 


lentary engineering and naneuvering 


problems Every step in the treatment and 
arrangement of the material in this book has 
een taken so as to realize three vital ob 
jectives. (1) This text anticipates the mathe 

atical requirements of each of the courses 
tor which it is a prerequisite (2) The 
mathematics is presented with sufficient rigor 
to meet the most exacting requirements (3) 
rhe teaching methods make it easy for stud 


ents of all types to master this work.(V.N.) 


MARINE STEAM 
ENGINEERING 
by R. C. Dwyer 


is Chief Engineer of the 
Academy. 


into three parts 


$12.00 


Author California 


Maritime This series of lessons is 


divided 


Steam 


Part | 
1I— 


essons ) ; 


as follows 
Engines (8 lessons); Part 
Machinery (4 


Engines (4 les 


Marine Auxiliary 
Part Ill 


This course 


Reciprocating 
thoroughly the 
Marine 


rhe plan has con 


teaches 


cal operating and care of all 


Equipment 


neering 


een fo.lowed by presenting first 


practical construction details, reserving 


ntil later the technical, engineering informa 


Ample justice is done to the many im 


and new developments in engin 


(V.N.) 


provemente 


eering practice, 





Please ship the books 


Price 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


Total 
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RANDOLPH EIDE 
President of ‘The Ohio Bell Tel- 
ephone Company. Started as a 
special inspector in New York 

City in 1911 at $15 a week 


HAL S. DUMAS 
President of the Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Co 
Started as a traffic student in 
Atlanta in 1911 at $50 a month 


JAMES L. CRUMP 
P. csident of the Southwestern 
Beil Telephone Co. Started as 
a lineman in infield, Kan., 
in 1905 at $25 a month. 


ALLERTON F. BROOKS 
President of The Southern New 
England Telephone Co. Started 
as engineer's assistant in New 
Haven in 1911 at $12 a week. 


LEROY A. WILSON 
President of the American Tele- 
phone and VelegraphCo. Started 
as a traffic student in Indian- 
apolis in 1922 at $110 a month. 


THOMAS N. LACY 


President of the Michigan Bell 
Started 


HUGHES 
New Jersey 
Started a 


WILLIAM A. 
President of the 
Bell Telephone Co 
a ground man in Kanss as 
7 at $60 a month, 


JOE E. HARRELL 
President of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Com 
pany. Started as a clerk in 

Atlanta in 1913 at $144 wee Mo., in 191 


HARRY S. HANNA 


President of the Indiana Bell 
Started 


WILFRED D. GILLEN 
President of The Bell Telephone 
< of . ania. Telephone Company 
s as a clerk in Philadel- 
phia in 1923 at $117 a month. 


Telephone Company 
an installer in Phil 


in 1905 at $10 a we 


as an engineer in Cleveland in tphia 
1922 at $250 a month 


P FROM 





_—_—_— 





E RANKS 


GRAHAM K. McCORKLE 
of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company. Started 
as an office boy in Eminence, 


H. RANDOLPH MADDOX 


President of The Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Cos. Started 





President 


as a student engineer in Wash- 


ington in 1921 at $30 a week. 


KEITH S. McHUGH 
President of the New York Tel- 
ephone Company. Started as a 
clerk in New York City in 1919 

at $35 a week 














Ky., in 1902 at $20 a month. 








EUGENE J. MeNEELY 


President of the Northwestern 
Started 
St. Louis 


Bell 
as student engineer in 
in 1922 at $110 a month 


Telephone Co. 


JAMES B. MORRISON 


President of the Wisconsin Tel- 
ephone Co. Started as engineer- 
Washington, 


ng assstant m 
D.C., in 1925 at $120 a me 


MARK R. SULLIVAN 
Presider Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 
Started as a clerk in San Fran- 
eiseo in 1912 at $50 a month 


FLOYD P. OGDEN 
President of The Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. Started as student and cler's 

in ISLE at $40 « month 


! ! 
been true of the busing I 


is it better illustrated than in 


fies are presidents of operating telephone com 
panies of the Bell System. They all started at the 


bottom of the ladder. 


, 
ho now serve as president ot 


Bell Teleph throughout the country 
They 


OK ther they 


Twelve years ago the Bell System first published an 
advertisement like this, except that there are now sixteen have periel Ko 


new faces in the pictures. 
The Be Il 


and it aims to keep the opportunity for advancement 


System is an up-from-the ranks business 
SYS 


EPHONE EM 








AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc, may 
be freely and frankly discussed 
Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 











Pressey Writes About Old Days 


Training Station 
Groton, Conn 
OUR ARTICLE on sailors of the old 
days is very interesting and no doubt 

will cause many arguments pro and con 
(Page 37, March.) 

The sailors on destroyers were more like 
sailors of fortune and seemed to live only 
for one day or as long as their money held 
out. Thrift was a word used only in the 
Scout Law The standards for enlistment 
were very flexible and any man caught read 
ing anything that would improve his worth 
to the Service was looked upon as rather 
feeble minded! It was a number of years 
before the Institute courses were looked 
upon as a source of information for all rates 
So when you changed ships, the methods of 
performing duties had to be learned all 
over 

Many men in the old days could only be 
amused by brawling ashore because their 
reading ability was limited The modern 
sailor is able to read and write intelligently 
on most any subject It is true thev have 
television, movies, radio and many other 
diversions at present, but they also spend a 
lot more time at sea. We never knew in LIEUTENANT L, 0. PRESSEY 
the old days what it was to be at sea long 
enough to do dog watches, so that there throwing sour grapes when they start saying 
would be a change from one group getting how tough Old Sailors were. I have sailed 
the mid-watch too long with many of the present-day sailors and 

Maybe the present sailor is quick to have they are well equipped with brains and 
a cut or a scratch attended to. but you can't brawn. which is far better than brawn alone 
overlook the fact there is less chronic disease The present day ship is highly technical and 
prevalent. He also knows where his rights requires trained men The weather patrols 
ind privileges begin and end The men at ire long and tiresome and, in truth, many 
present are thrifty and many men are pre men in the old days ran away because we 
paring for service careers. You don't hear were out ten days a month! Many ships 
them cussing the recruiting officer: they have today are out for six weeks and then only 
1 thorough knowledge of what to expect in long enough to get supplies There may 

The so-called ‘Boots’ in World War IT be a few stations where trips are short, but 


proved themselves and the old-timers are tenders, logistic and weather ships are out 


rage Two 


for many days and it is not unusual for 
them to be out on special calls. 

It is true that modern ships are more 
comfortable, but why shouldn't they be im- 
proved? You don’t need to stow your 
hammock before they can set up the mess 
tables. Ships have been designed so it is 
possible for a man to lie down and rest, a 
place where he feels it is his own. 

Men at present are looked upon as human 
beings. An officer who thinks of their wel- 
fare is a real leader and knows he can rely 
upon them. Even a dog when kicked around 
will not be loyal and I am sure we are of 
higher intellect than the canines. We have 
leaders throughout and the bruisers are of 
no use. It may be a sign of ruggedness to 
be all bruised and look like a broken vase 
after it has been glued together, but there is 
more territory covered with the present day 
sailor than in the days of ‘‘five-and-ten.” 

To be sure, the men in olden days were 
exposed, but only because they had no cloth- 
ing to compare with the present day. There 
are many of the old-timers who are suffer- 
ing with rheumatism, ulcers and other com- 
plications that could have been avoided. 
The model of the human body has not been 
changed. except to be of larger growth. The 
men of World War I were. on an average, 
shorter than the men of World War Il. 1 
believe the men of today are just as salty as 
of old and may I never permit myself to 
show senility by shouting of the old days 
You are in senility when you start living in 
the past, so let's step aside and watch the 
modern sailor handle the duty with his tech- 
nical ability and then marvel at the amount 
of territory concerned. 

I believe it is possible for me to speak on 
this subject, because my experience has been 
gained on all types of floating units as well 
as shore units. I find our present sailors are 
just as red-blooded and reliable as in days 
gone by and I mean well over twenty years. 

I suppose this will mean plenty of boos 
for Pressey but. Ed. Lam sure you will agree. 


Sincerely yours, 


LIEUT. L. O. PRESSEY. 


New Bedford Old-Timer Tells 
Of Early Experiences Afloat 
379 Cottage Street 
New Bedford, Mass 
JT NOTICED an item about the old de- 
stroyer days. I, for one. don’t think 
they were so bad. In fact, in the Navy in 
1912 or 1913 I put some of the first oil 
burners in commission They were the 
Benham, Balch, Beale and some others. I 
was on the Balch Then in the Coast 
Guard I found the old Beale, a retread. back 
in service. In the Coast Guard I served on 
the Downes, Shaw. Abel P. Upshur, and 
the Welborn C. Wood. But I take my hat 
off to the 125-footers for tough going. al 
though good seagoing vessels. I spent three 
years on a 125-footer and really got some 


rough rides on it 
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Before the first World War the first job I 
had on a new Third Mate’s license was Mate 
on an old Lightship. 
vessel cut 


It was an old sailing 
down, with no radio or these 
new-fangled ideas. Once a month you got 
off and then you had to run your own lib- 
erty boat, a 28-foot Hampton boat, 12- 
horsepower, and 14 miles of open sea to 
run before you got a lea. Many a trip we 
never thought we would make it on account 
of taking a reckless chance to walk on dry 
land. Then when terra-firma it 
was four hours before you got your equili- 
brium. The sidewalks seemed to be heav- 
ing. and you walked like a drunken man. 

As for rations, we had to take out 
enough to last a month, and the first week 
we ate all our fresh stores before they went 
bad. (no Frigidaires). Then it was salt 
pork and what-have-you, with what fish we 
caught over the side. For reading material 
we would board fishermen to find a week- 
old paper. 
abused. If you didn’t like it, there was no 
one to blame but yourself. 
for that duty. 


you hit 


But we never thought we were 
You shipped in 


But the old saying that you can’t please 
everybody holds true. Some of the young- 
sters. if they were allowed to sleep in until 
9:00 and had a pretty girl bring them cof- 
fee in bed, would growl ‘cause something 
was wrong with the girl. I sure wish I 
could start my career all over today and was 
eighteen. 

Now, for crying out loud, Eddie, if you 
print any of this, leave my name off. Just 
Old Has Been.” 
carcoss shot full of arrows from the young- 
The ranks are thinning out in the 

Most of the guys you and I knew 


pur an I don’t want my 
stc:s 
service. 
are pensioned off. Hardly a man of all the 
old Chiefs from destroyer days that was not 
in the commissioned ranks during this last 
war 


‘OLD HAS BEEN.” 


Chance to Cheer Former Shipmate 
Twenty-Nine Years in Hospital 
1127 W. Rockland Scr., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
OMDR. R. R. WAESCHE 
Coast Guard Dist. Office 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear Sir: 

I am writing for my brother James H. 
Gaffey, Veterans Point, 
Maryland. He has been a patient there for 
29 years, or since he was 19 years old. He 
was the Radioman on the U.S.C.G. Tampa 
during the first World War and he is trying 
to locate some of the fine men who were at- 
tached to that ship. We received a list of 
names from American Legion Post 719. 
Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. My brother was a 
member of this Post for a very short time. 
From the list he said he recognized your 
name as one who was attached to the 
U.S.C.G. Tampa and I told him I would 
write to you. 


Hospital, Perry 


It would give him a little 
happiness to hear from some of those men 

He is suffering from tuberculosis and | 
don't think he will ever be discharged from 
the hospital. 
there. 


He has spent most of his life 


If we have the wrong person I trust you 
will forgive us for taking up your valuable 
time, and you can just disregard this letter. 

Respectfully yours 
CLAIRE GAFFEY 

Editor's Note The letter 
was, of course, addressed to Commander R 
R. Waesche, who has forwarded the letter 
to this MAGAZINE 
letter, Commander Waesche explained that 
he was not attached to the TAMPA of 
World War I fame but that he would make 
an effort to arouse the interest of any living 
who did aboard the Cutter 
TAMPA before that vessel was lost over 


seas 


foregoing 


In replying to the 


persons serve 
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We urge all interested persons to send 
greetings or greeting cards to James H. Gaf- 
fey, Veterans Hospital, Perry Point, Mary- 
land. This is an opportunity for chapters 
of the Coast Guard League to express their 
enterest in a former Coast Guardsman who 
has spent more than 29 years in a hospital. 
Even though it is unlikely that these words 
will come to the attention of anyone who 
remembers Gaffey from the old days aboard 
the TAMPA, we hope that many members 
of the Coast Guard family will respond. In 
particular, we would like to suggest that 
officers and enlisted men of the present-day 
TAMPA send an autographed greeting to 
this former shipmate who once sailed aboard 
the ill-fated TAMPA. How about it, 
Shipmates? E.L.) 

Who Knows Story Behind 
Gold Brick at Michigan Base? 

CGC Kaw, 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
paces YOU can clear up the 

“MYSTERY OF THE GOLD 

BRICK" for me. At the present time at 
CG Base. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., there is 
a brass brick filled with lead and old pipe 
used as a door stop. On the face is some 
in Latin I have gone to the 
trouble of getting the Latin translated and 
it reads as follows “LEISURE WITH 
DIGNITY” and, secondly, “LET THE 
PURCHASER BEWARE.” 

This brick. in addition to the Latin en 
graving. ts also engraved with the names of 
four 15-foot patrol boats and the dates held 
by each. The last ship to hold the brick 
was the Aurora. 


engraving 


The mystery? How did the brick get 
from the Aurora to the CG Base, Sault Ste. 
Marie. Mich., and when? What was the 
purpose of the brick? How and why was it 
passed from one ship to another? Where 
and by whom did the brick originate? 

If you can't clear this up yourself, it 
would be appreciated by Chief Carpenter A 
Cloves and myself if you could publish this 
in the CG MAGAZINE and maybe some of 
the old-timers can satisfy our curiosity. 

Thanks 
MARTIN J 
BMC 


TRIESCHMANN 


Former Coast Guardsman 
Now In Merchant Marine 
Stow, Mass 
ENJOYED the letter by Pressy in the 
March issue about keeping the old de 
stroyer gang in touch with each other. I 
think it's 
What 
cans”! 
Shau 


well 


a real good idea and am for it 
that brings back of old 

I served on such as the Burrows, 
Tucker, McCall, Base 5 
why go on? I thing it’s a great 
Mayte we 


memories 


Base 4. and 


idea 


weren't as salty (?) as 


they are today. but how I remember Cadet 


Merlin O'Neill trying to teach a gang of us 


Page Three 





on the old Gresham which was our right 
foot and which was our left foot and what 
1 rifle was for! This was on the forecastle 
head and the old Gresham could roll. Oh 
then. We only had 


an old spark set then and no radio compass 


yes! I was a ‘‘gadget 
et When I get thinking of the old gang 
I hate to stop. I left the service long ago 
but am still following the sea in the Mer 
Marine 


for the Coast Guard still lingers 


D. W. HUNTER 


chant It's good, but my old love 


From Maryland Comes Another 
Recollection of the Old Days 

3818 Pennington Avenue 
Bay 26. Maryland 
HE OLD DAYS were rough and tough 
Most of the old 


youngsters who 


Curtis 


but all Coast Guard 
timers are out now Those 
think they are sailors now well, just one 


seven-day patrol on any of the ‘‘cans”’ 


would chcrge their minds This is not 
They are 
three 


years now and I will always remember the 


any reflection on our boys now 
a fine lot I have been retired nearly 


many old times,—-good and bad 
I would like to hear from any of the old 
gang 


all Coast Guardsmen 


My home is always an open house to 


Sincerely yours 


( SPICER. Ch. Carp 


Ret 


Charges of Critical Crew Not 
Justifed By Circumstances 
Seattle. Washington 
AM WRITING in regards ro the letter of 
complaint from the ‘'Crev 
ship 92.’ My 
that the 


of the Light 


main concern is the state 


ment letter writer claims to have 


discussed this matter with ‘‘crews of the 


other Lightships The crew of my vessel 


are up in arms about the whole thing and 
wish it to be known that they are not of the 
of the 92 They 


feel that Lightship duty ts not the best duty 


same opinion as the Crew 


to perform; however, until such time as a 


substitute is found, they, the crew. are will 
ing to take 
After all 


ment 


1 feel 


their turn without complaint 


the duty all counts towards retire 


certain that everyone concerned 


coming into contact with Lightships go out 


of their way to supply our needs and the 


cooperation of all echelons is excellent 


Having personal acquaintance with the 


present Commanding Officer of Lightship 


I feel that 


are being condemned unjustly Hav 


92 and also the Officer he relieved 
both 
ing been shipmates with both under trying 


conditions, this officer has observed that 


their first concern has always been the wel 
fare of their men 
I wish to point out that the Tender serv 


icing the Lightships in this area is doing 


yeoman service. I will admit that the Ten 
der is sometimes a day late or often times 
that is due to the 


later than that, however 


Page Four 


weather conditions and the impossibility of 
lowering a boat to service the Lightships or 
Light Stations Common sense dictates 
when and if it is possible to lower a boat. 
During my tour of duty aboard this vessel 
there have been times when it was nip and 
tuck whether the boat would be swamped 
while it was alongside passing stores aboard. 
Many times Lightship crews have boarded 
the Tender looking like drowned rats and 
ere only too glad to get their feet on deck 
uch less go ashore 


As for the Re’'ie/ 
ny other Lightship 


being at sea more than 
I believe that a check 
of Ship's Logs will indicate that no vessel is 
burdened undul An equitable schedule of 
Lightships-in-Port-period is and has been 
maintained in this district 

This writer feels that the aforementioned 
letter was submitted by some disgruntled in 
dividual withcut basis of fact and does not 
portray the true picture of existing condi 
tions 


Yours truly 


M. L. KAMBARN 


Chief Boatswain 


Commanding Officer Light 

ship 88 
Editor's Note The writer of a critical 
letter in our February edition was properly 
March other 
Lightship personnel and we are delighted to 
print this additional spanking 


spanked in our edition by 
Also, an 
»ther letter 


E.I 


spanking comes in the next 


Crew of Lightship Eighty-Etght 
Hits Bull’s Eye With Reply 
Seattle, Washington 
N REGARDS to the letter printed in the 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
the crew off Lightship 92 
Lightship 88 


from 
the crew of 
want to set a few things 
straight 

In their letter they stated we have no re 
creation facilities aboard the Lightships. On 
this point we agree 
badly 
ing equipment in the cocktail lounge were 
badly 


other 


Our bowling alleys are 


warped, also our glassware and mix 


damaged during recent storms! All 


recreation gear humanly possible to 


use out here weathered the storms nicely and 
proper 
of Lightship 92 


is in condition If the 
their 


Skipper they would find that he could sup 


operat ing 
crew would consult 


ply them with recreation gear the same as 
he did with his Grays Harbor Lifeboat Sta 
tion 
Another point we would like to bring 
up is in regards to the way the Cutter serv 
ices the Lightships. The crew of Lightship 
88 feel in all sincerity that the crew of the 
Cutter is as efficient in servicing the Light 
Also you 


that the 


humanly 
take 


rew of the Cutter has to service two Light 


hips as ts possible 


have to into consideration 


ships and two Light Stations in this im 


diate vicinity. plus approximately ten 


stations in inland waters and Straits of Juan 
De Fuca and in addition maintain the vari- 
ous other Aids to Navigation in the as- 
signed area. If working twenty-four hours 
a day isn't sufficient, we feel sure the crew 
of the tender is open for suggestions on how 
to get more than twenty-four hours our of 
a day! 
‘GUTS" 


times 


without common sense some- 
lives! But 
(which the tender crew have) are a wonder- 
that 


as much as 


costs the two together 


ful combination. We feel the tender 
crew enjoy liberty we do and 
certainly aren't hanging around out here to 
try and service the Lightships because they 
like the clean salt air! 

We all agree that duty aboard the Light- 
ships is rather rough, but when we shipped 
into the Coast Guard we shipped in as men 
not boys! 

Sincerely, 

THE CREW OF LIGHTSHIP 88 
Roy A. Casper, ENC 
Clifford F. DeRosia. EN1 
Raymond C. Herrington, BM} 
Donald J. Husel, EN3 
Royal F. Walker. SN(ET 
Richard D. Henderson. SN 
Jerry D. Meyers, SN 
Jack D. Wooldridge. SN 
Darius C. Dicken, SA 
Leroy K. Sanders, FN 


Chief Tells of Death 
Of Francis Hamilton 
706! East Street 
Seattle 4. Washington 
T IS WITH regret that 1 bring this news 


item to 


Pine 


your attention, but it must 
happen sooner or later however 


On March 15, at the VU. S. 
pital in Seattle, Washington 


Marine Hos- 
yours and my 
ChPm (re- 


died of heart disease after being re- 


shipmate, Francis A. Hamilton 


tired 
years He was confined to 


tired only five 


the hospital for three months before he 


passed away. 
There are who 


many shipmates of his 


will be grieved to know about his death 


You know quite a bit of his former ac 
tivities when you and he were together on 
the East Coast around New London and 
However, on this coast he 
Haida, LS-113 in 
at the Marine Hospital. Seattle. and 
where he 


finally retired from the service on February 
1, 1945 


other stations 
was stationed on the 
Alaska 
Captain of the 


Port of Seattle 


His retirement was effected due 
to a Coronary Thrombosis He is survived 
widow. Gladys C 
Ronald 


13 and 16 


Hamilton, and 
Ker ry 
During 


by his 


two sons Hamilton and 


Hamilton, respectively 
his retirement he did work as a court bailiff 
in the juvenile section of the Superior Court 
to Kirkland, 
rabbit hatchery 
business which he was operating at the time 
of his death 


in Seattle Later he moved 


Washington, and started a 
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Diesel-Electric Drive towboat 
J. Rich Steers, owned and operated 
by Steers Sand and Gravel Cor- 
poration, New York City. Built 
by Gulfport Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Corporation, Port Arthur 


Powered by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


... DING addition to the world-wide list of vessel 
operators employing General Motors Diesel-Electric 
Drive is the Steers Sand and Gravel Corporation, New York 
City. By placing in service in New York Harbor the powerful, 
efficient tug J. Rich Steers, this company provides additional 
evidence of the confidence accorded marine power plants 


built by General Motors. 


’ : 
% Leader in Diesel engineering development fo ; \ 


Cleveland Diesel Engine Division | Brame 
CLEVELAND 11, OHIO DIESEL 


GENERAL MOTORS POWER 





SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS. NORFOLK, VA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. TAMPA, FLA. ORANGE, TEXAS 

Curtis Marine Co., Inc. Florida Diesel Eng. Sales Generol Eng. & Equip. Co. Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div. 
548 Front Street General Motors Corp 103 N. Franklin Street General Motors Corp 
332 E. Bay Street Tampa, Fla 212 First Street 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. Orange, Texas 


LIVERPOOL, NOVA SCOTIA MIAMI, FLA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. SEATTLE, WASH. VANCOUVER, B. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
Thompson Bros. Machinery Co., Lid. Cleveland Diesel Engine Div, Cleveland Diesel Enging Div, Evans Engine ond Equip, Co, Hoffars, Limited Cleveland Diesel Engine Div 
Liverpool, Nova Scotig General Motors Corp. General Motors Corp, 1230 Westlake, North 1790 Georgia St., West General Motors Corp 

2315 North West 14th Street 727 Baronne Street Secttle 9, Wash. Vancouver, B. C, 445 Harrison Street 

Migmi, Fla, New Orleans 12, Le. San Francisco 5, Calif. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div. Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div. Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
General Motors Corp. General Motors Corp 9 Commercial Avenve 

10 East 40th Street 504 Hill Building Cambridge 41, Mass. Norfolk 7, Va. 
New York 16, N. Y. Washington 6, D. C. 
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SENATOR MILLARD E. TYDINGS addresses American Legion 
tires on the evening of April 22 at Baltimore ceremonies honor 
ing Seaman Leonard Wisniewski as the Coast Guard Hero of 


the Year, 


7? 


[X BALTIMORE on the evening of April 22 nineteen 

year-old Seaman Leonard Wisniewski of the Cutter 
Ianey was honored by American Legion Post Number 
27 as the Coast Guard Hero of the Year, having been 
selected for this honor by the Coast Guard Board of 
\ wards at Headquarters. 

Honoring young Wisniewski were United States Sen 
ator Millard E. Tydings, Senior Senator of Maryland, 
ind Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill, Commandant of the 

ist Guard Other 

ion and civilian life were present at the gala ban 
at the Southern Hotel 


chairman of the Senate 


notables from the Coast Guard 


Armed 
has been much in the international 
months and his remarks were listened 
ittention. He paid glowing tribute to th 
Coast Guard and cited the need for alert 

he Tuture 
ydings came on the national scene from Har 
unty by way of Annapolis. Born in 
de Grace, Maryland, in 1890, he won his law de 


ym the University of Maryland in 1913, and had 


of the city 


barely won a seat in the House of Delegates when World 
War I came 

Senator 
served overseas, and came back home a lieutenant colonel. 


Tydings entered the Army as a buck privat 


He was cited by Generals Pershing, Morton, and Upton 
and was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal, the 
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TEEN-AGE SEAMAN 
NAMED AS 
COAST GUARD'S HERO 
OF YEAR 


* 


Leonard Wisniew SKI Pre: nt 


Medal of Valor by Baltimore Legion P 


> 


Distinguished Service Cross, and the Distinguished Serv 

Upon 
his return from World War I, he resumed his law prac 

tice and legislative career. He became Speaker of the 
House of Delegates, State Senator, was elected to the 
68th and 69th Congresses, and to the United States Sen 

ate in 1926, re-elected in 1932, 1938 and 1944. 
the author of three small books—‘*‘Machine Gunners of 
the Blue and Gray,” ‘Before and After Prohibition,”’ 
and “‘Counter-Attack.”’ 


ice Star by the Commonwealth of the Philippines 


He 1S 


He and his wife make their home in Harford County, 
Maryland. 

The Medal of Valor awarded by Legion Post 27 was 
created by that Post in 1933. Although the Post did 
not have any Coast Guardsmen as members, there was a 
genuine appreciation for the work performed by the 
Coast Guard and this gave rise to the thought of paying 
deserved recognition to the one enlisted Coast Guards 
man who might be selected as the man performing the 
outstanding act of calendar 
Largely through the co-operation of Lieutenant Com 


heroism in each year. 
mander (now Captain) George McCabe, the Legion 
Post was able to complete its plans 

In 1934 these plans were presented to Congress 
A year later 
ongressional sanction for the Medal 


through the efforts of Senator Tydings 
Post 27 received (¢ 
and a ribbon. 

Next, Coast Guard Headquarters formed a Board of 
Awards and the first Medal of Valor was presented in 
the spring of 1936. One of the most interested persons 
in this annual presentation was the late Admiral R. R. 
Waesche, Commandant of the Coast Guard in those 
years. 

Further detatls and pictures of the April 22 ceremony 


will appear in the June edition of this MAGAZINE 
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flight instrument 
with a mind 


e@eeeeee 
The Sperry ZERO READER™ is a 
flight 


instrument. It combines attitude, 


new type of gyroscopic 
altitude, heading and radio path 
information on a simple two 
element indicator which tells the 
pilot exactly how to move the 
flight controls of his airplane. 


@ Developed by Sperry with the 


encouragement and coope ration 


i 
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of All-Weather Flying Division, 
USAF and the Air Transport 
Association, the ZERO READER 
takes its place among other Sperry 
**firsts’’— the Gyro-Horizon, 
Directional Gyro, Gyrosyn Com- 
pass and Gyropilot. Like these 
precision instruments it reflects in 
its performance the laboratory 
research and careful flight test- 


ing which have contributed to 


marked advancements in instru- 


ment flying. 


@ The ZERO READER is another 
example of Sperry’s pioneering in 
equipment to help make air travel 
increasingly independent of weather 
for it is the only manual system 
which approaches the perform- 
ance of stabilized automatic flight 


control 


WTRADEMARK—PAT, PEROING 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 

NEW YORK » CLEVELAND © NEW ORLEANS 

LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 
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[XN A FEW more days the month 

of May will come again. It will 
sneak quietly upon us and burst out 
flowers, sunshine, 
We will go on as 
doing our work, 
games, and enjoying 
life. And when 
travels its course 
1950 


with a world of 
and quiet seas. 

we always have 
playing our 
what we have in 
May _ finally 


through the year of not too 
few of us will pause around the last 
of its days to give a thought or two 
to other Mays. We'll think back 
to the days when ‘Pop’ Shambeau 
us the difference between a 
How he 
grabbed us by our boot straps and 
said Son the service 


Make of it what you like.” 


taught 
good sailor and a bad one 


is yours. 


And the 
other May when we hung around 
hatch of the Ingham, 

Paul Gauthier would 
Hope that 
Come on in and 


we'll turn page to an 
the galley 
hoping that 
invite us in maybe, 
Paul 


have a cup of coffec 


would say 
Paul S coffee 
was good. ‘Then we'd ride again 
vith Jim Davis in the Boston pa 
Jim had the best look 
or maybe because we 


rade because 


ing car just 
wanted to ride with Jim because he 

And we'd watch our mail 
that Frank Wells 


words of 


was Jim 
hoping would 
send us a few 
Frank growled 
much about little things. Frank was 


had the knack of be 
1 


ing able to live like one 


encourage 


ment never too 


} 
1 man and Ne 


Maybe we'd. se 
Walter N 


ypen the Recruiting Office door each 


May 


would 


another 
when Butcher 
morning with a ‘Hi, fellows Yes 
Butch 
our past Mays 


¢ 
would be well 
And we'd get into 


pay line again with Hughy Worth. 


woven into 


our shoes 
We'd for 


school work 


We'd grab our pay, shin 


ind hit the liberty road 


yet our yeoman and 


we'd use the help of Hughy when he 
shorthand 


instructed us in our 
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By KEITH JORGENSON, YNC 











IN MEMORIAM 
When He who guides each 
Transfer to tts end 
Puts forth and takes from us 
A loyal friend 
We must pause for those 
Of us behind to heed, 

A thought, a word— 
A helping hand or deed. 


Somehow, Hughy could always re- 
member his shorthand when we 
forgot. We'd remember his help 
and wonder why they didn’t put 
two crows on Hugh's arm. 

And still another May would 
take us to Port Angeles with “‘Pap 
py’ Bryan. Our long talks over a 
cold beer,—somehow the beer tasted 
better then. Maybe another May 
would bring back those warm Puer 
to Rican days when we swam out to 
the wreckage of the Dow and sur 
veyed the machinery damage with 
Henry Tipping. Or we'd remem 
ber how good it was to see ‘Tip’ in 
the Philippines, half a world away 
in later days 

We'd think, too, how Jack Allen 
showed us the difference between the 
easy and the hard wavy of doing 
things. How Jack would work with 
hour after hour to get you 
squared away and on the right track 
We might think twice of another 
year when Lieutenant Pritchard and 
Ben 
humanity by giving their lives in a 
last effort in behalf of others. We'll 
Benny’ Bennett 
sometimes added an extra candy bar 


you 


Bottoms paid their respects to 


remember how 
to our purchases from the canteen of 
the Harda Windy’’ Wells, 
YN1, corrected our 2599's in Bos 
ton, ignoring the usual custom of 
the District Yeoman to avoid extra 
work by sending them back. 


or how 


And May will also remind us of 
Baker, the Chief Yeoman in the 
Boston Office, who, like ““Windy,” 
lived and let live. We'll remember 
how we delivered newspapers with 
McCormack in Seattle and how 
proud his mother was of him. Well 
might she be proud. Yes, May will 
give us all cause for memories. We 
can't forget men like Salisbury, 
Butler, Lindsey, Osterberg, Mason, 
Trapchack, Westbrook and Good- 
bread, nor ships like the Hamilton, 
Escanaba, Muskegat, Serpens, or the 
Tampa. We owe them all a moral 
debt together with the thousands of 
others who have passed before them. 
We owe them, if nothing more, a 
pause in our fast life, on that day in 
our own May that has been set aside 
in their names. A bowed head per 
haps, or a quick review of ourselves. 
A humble prayer that we who re- 
main will be able to leave as they 
have left—-with heads up and a ten- 
der thought in the hearts of those 
we leave behind. Yes, the Month 
of May is a beautiful month. A 
man-made chapel, a_ sculptured 
monument, a warm feeling in the 
bottom of your chest — They were 
my shipmates. 


Scu! rLEBUTT: 
Apologies to “Ty” Gill, retired 
GMC, who by this time probably 


thinks I'm dead. (I'll get around 
to your letter about next month, 
“Ty”’.) For Bob Mohr’s informa- 
tion, Ty’s address is 33 Barnyard 
Lane, Levittown, L. I., New York 

A note from W. L. Saunders, 
now Exec. on the General Greene. 
Nope, Pal, that monkey in the 
Staten Island zoo incident is closed. 
But as a footnote I'd like to add that 
Lt. (jg) Ross was through here and 
is now headed for Honolulu and 
duty Word from the 
Mississippi River Navy has it that 
everything is O. K. in the mid-west. 
Frank Rhyman tells me that Jour 
nalist work in St. Louis gets mighty 
expensive on the personal pocket 
book, especially when running 
around like a three-headed cat in a 
creamery. Anyone experienced with 
per diem vouchers ought to realize 
how much money a man can hang 
on to especially after 10,000 miles 
of the Gevernment signing the check. 
He tells me that brother ‘‘G’ 
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Loran 





Halsey is still cracking the whip in 
the personnel office there and that 
Sam Low, BMC, recently headed 
for the Eastwind. Is it like that 
lifeboat station in Louisville, Sam? 
CPCLK E. F. Rickman also 
headed for the Eastwind and took 
C. M. Burleson, SK3, with him. 
‘‘Rick’’ was pretty popular around 
the St. Louis office as well as being a 
mean man on the local bowling al- 
leys 
From what I hear it is a good 
thing that a few of the Colorado 
State Police did duty inthe C.G. I 
hear that some of the boys have 
made a few friends over there 
Another letter from Alvin Boxwell, 
now skipper of the Murder Point 
Loran Station in Attu, Alaska. He 
tells me that he isn’t going batty,— 
but he’s sure the rest of the world is. 
It might do some of his buddies well 
to drop him a line or two. That 
goes for all who knew him on the 
Spencer and the other ships he has 
served on A short one with Joe 
Dollard finds him second in com 
mand of the Yeaton. A good little 





Plan to 
Li VE B\\il/ 


SUNSHINE. city, 


St. Petersburg, during 


the past decade, has 
fastest grow 
Florida, 


ason is plain 


been the 
ing city in 
and the re 
this city offers an 
unusual combination 
of living conditions 
which people 
and desire 
of the 


dream of 
It has all 
attractions and 
advantages of a leading resort center; yet 

homes with a 
atmosphere for ye 


it is a city of wholesome, 
ir round living 
Outstanding friendliness and _ hospitality 
You will like St. Petersburg Come for a 
vacation and you will come back to live 
’ For free booklets, 

» write J. J. Davenport, 

Chamber of Commerce 


pleasant 


srshut 


oifott Ss Ln Hin 


CITY OF recite” LIVING 
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ship doing some mighty fine work 
around New London Upon the 
occasion of being sworn into Post 
189 of the VFW the other day I 
was quite pleased to run into Ray 
mond J. Walker, retired YNC. Ray 
is retired here in New London and 
can be well remembered for the ex 
cellent journalistic work he did 
while in the Coast Guard Ben 
Pine is also a member of the VFW, 
in fact, Post Commander My 
self, along with Tom Felder, BMC, 
and Simpkins, HM1, want to take 
this occasion to thank Harry Barnes, 
EMC, for sponsoring us in the Vets. 
The fellows seem to be a pretty nice 
bunch of boys and we are proud to 
become new members Lieut. 
(jg) L. O. Pressey tells me that I’m 
beginning to gather an odor as far as 
the ‘‘Scuttlebutt’’ part of Jergy’s 
Journal is concerned and I'm kind 
of thinking he’s right. He says that 
he used to be able to read it and find 
out where a few of his shipmates 
were but no so now. I'll try to do 
better, Pal. 

O. K., Nettle, you got him. We 
hated to let him go but I’m sure that 
you boys will appreciate him as well 
as we did. I'm talking about Lieu 
tenant Commander Willie Ehrman 

Where is Al Glenn now? Last 
I saw of him was in Seattle when he 
was headed for Juneau on the Storts 

And thinking about Alaska re 
minds me that Mittick, SK1, from 
Ketchikan dropped into the Chief's 
Club at Groton for a couple of short 
ones with a lot of scuttlebutt from 
the North. He tells me that H. E. 
Major is fat and happy A word 
or two for R. L. Raleigh, DC1. I've 
seen him work hours overtime fixing 
the brace of a five-year-old polio vic 
tim and bashfully sneak away when 
the kid tried to say thanks. It’s a 
side-glance or two at a guy like that 
that makes us think the world isn't 
so bad after all A correction to 
a past article on ““Cy”’ Eckert, retired 
Chief Commissary Man. He is not 
Montana; he is a 
railway mail clerk running between 
Spokane, Washington, and White 
fish, Montana. He tells me that 
“‘Pete’’ Peterson has swapped the 
Rendezvous in Spokane for a newer 
and nicer place called the Skylark. 
For your information, “‘Cy,’’ your 
pension status will remain un 
changed I eavesdropped on a 


a postmaster in 


letter the other day from Paul B. 
Hellman, now Lieutenant Com- 
mander and Executive Officer 
Sand Island in Honolulu. Paul can 
be well remembered by his work on 
the LST 373 in the Mediterranean. 
He says that there are only two men 
around Sand Island from the old 
New London days, namely, CPLK 
Joe Farmer and CCARP Boudreau. 
But then for Paul's information let 
it be known that a letter also was 
eavesdropped on that showed an Old 
Time New Londoner in the form of 
Joseph T. Collins, BMC, doing 
duty as Commanding Officer of the 
Galveston Lifeboat Station 

And in closing this month I'd like 
to once more comment on this 
Scuttlebutt’ portion of the col 
umn. The only reason it dies a slow 
death is because many people 
like to read names and not enough 
want to help to write them. If you 
have any shipmates you'd like to 
hear from let us know and we'll try 
to get tothem. But then maybe it’s 
like that guy said when he came out 
with “‘Everybody talks about the 
weather and nobody does anything 
about it.”’ 


too 





It’s No 
SECRET! 


Regular 
Officers 


On active duty or retired 
ire eligible for 


with 


insurance 
this exclusive Com 
pany For complete in 
formation write your 
and date of 
of this 


nam iddress 
birth on the margin 
ad and mail today 


UNITED SERVICES 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


1600 Twentieth St., N.W. 


Washington 9, D. C. 
(5) 
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One in a Series: 


REFLECTIONS OF 
A HOSPITALMAN 


By L. A. SANUY, HMC 





DITOR’S NOTI 


SET T has prepared a sert yf 


ist sard is arte we brilliantly written 


artic 


th 
Ne 


ticular 


I 





pitalman L. A 


les dealing with the 


les to Lieutenant 


{ical Diviston Whose help and 


ries of art 


WACHU 


futies of hospitalmen 


Sanuy of the Cutter 
} th 
naining a rich element of 
mmend these articles 

in general. Hos 
Theodore J 


was always 


manuscript 
and to all petty officers 
mmander 


advice 








ET US begin 
little 
narrative by as 
that 


Joe 


H M, 
U.S. 
Guard, 


our 


suming 
you 
Doakes, 
any class, 
Coast 
have just departed your nice warm 
sick bay at the Base 
walking papers in your grimy little 


with a set of 


fist that direct you to ‘proceed and 
report to the Commanding Officer, 
CA, 


Blanco, for assignment to 


duty Having taken sad farewell 
of your buddies and collected from 
the guys who owe you, you depart 
amid many protestations of undying 
and and solemn 
will be 


good old J 


love friendship 
promises, which 
broken, to 


nanas in the 


You 


fuzzy 


promptly 
writ Bat 


immediate future 


and 
the 
cutter 


set your determined 
the direction of 
where lies the good 


(WPG- whiz 


always to the 


chin in 
pier 


Blanco The Coast 


Guard, true as con 


tract, has thoughtfully provided you 


with transportation and so, ham 


pered only by two seabags, one 


small suitcase and a handbag which 
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contain respectively (A) Your gear, 
(B) Midnight small stores, and (C) 
Books, you climb aboard a 
bus and drop into the little recep 
tacle provided therefore the token 
which was so generously provided 
by the good old Pay Clerk, Mr. 
Nospecials, after you had signed the 
original and umptyunp copies of a 


Comic 


voucher or two 

Upon your arrival at the Blanco, 
the sight of which has probably 
stirred your heart as she lays along 
side the dock so powerful and sleek 
(and dirty and crum 
my) you struggle aboard with your 
that the 
willing and eager men who are soon 


and rusty 


bags (sea, is) assisted by 
to be your shipmates and whose 
verbal en 


“Dro p 


assistance consists of 


couragement (such = as 
dead!"’) shouted to you as you give 
yourself a slight double hernia try 
keep your bags the 


ing to from 


briny 

With a sigh of relief, you remove 
hat which 
promptly placed on report), 


your (for you are 
wipe 
your steaming brow on the Quarter 
neckerchief, awaken him, 


and hand him the 14 x 17 envelope 


master s 


which contains therein a 3 x 5 mem- 
orandum note that says ‘This man’s 
service record, pay record and health 
may be forwarded in the 
near future.”’ About this time a 
lusty individual wearing a_ hack 
driver's hat will pounce upon you 
with cries of joy, hand you a cigar 
(generally made of rejected cabbage 
leaves), dust off your blues and, 
with many pats on the back, ask of 
you your rating. Don't be alarmed 
and go screaming back to the Dis 
trict Office,—it is just the CBM 
hoping that at last he is going to 
get another man for his deck force 
which has been depleted to a mere 
60 men. With your reply he will 
snatch back the cigar, throw dust 
back on your blues, and, placing 
his butt on the bitt, proceed to 
weep copious tears and bewail the 
fact that he and he alone has to 
maintain the whole **!!*_ ! ship. 


record 


You will then be turned over to 
an individual with a build like gar 
gantua, the voice of a mating sea 
lion in the last throes of acute ap- 
pendicitis, pockets full of notebooks 
and report slips, a little silver whis- 
tle and the imposing title of ‘Master 
At Arms.”’ He will gently (?) 
drag you below and tell you where 
to stow your gear and then while 
you are blithely stowing it away, 
as he noses through it all he will in- 
form you that (A) If he had ten 
dollars he knew where he could line 
up a hot date (B) You are gonna 
catch hell because most of your gear 
is non-regulation and (C) you came 
aboard to replace HM who had just 
been transferred to there a month ago 
and was just transferred from there 
to relieve the HM on the ship tied 
up across the dock because he has 
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PICTURED ON THIS page are three 
scenes depicting dramatic examples 
of occasions when Coast Guard hos- 
pitalmen were called upon to aid in 
major medical emergencies afloat. 
Although much of the daily work of 
hospitalmen is not of such a dra 


matic nature, there remains the need 
for efficiency that will make it pos- 


sible for every hospitalman to fulfill 
whatever task may arise. 
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been transferred to the ship tied up 
astern which is the one the first HM 
was transferred from in the first 
place. The other HM? Oh, he’s 
up in the Marine Hospital cutting 
paper dolls out of a large supply of 
transfer orders that he has accumu 
lated over the past year, and (D) 
If he had ten dollars, etc. 


Now, let’s get serious for a min- 
ute. First of all, remember you are 
a petty officer in the USCG. More 
than that you are a representative 
of the medical branch of the service. 
It behooves then, to report 
aboard on time, sober, and in neat, 
regulation uniform, shoes 
shined, hat squared, etc. Next, When 
you do your locker—do it 
right and do it carefully. You are 
going to have to live out of it afloat 
or in port so it is definitely to your 
advantage to have it stowed neatly 


you 
clean 


stow 


so that you will know where things 
Be sure 
that you have at least the required 


are when you need them. 


amount of regulation clothing, in 
a good state of repair on hand; it 
will save a lot of headaches in the 
future and will be a material assist 
neat 


in maintaining a appearance. 


Don't be afraid to ask questions 
and look around. ‘The men you are 
asking didn’t know all about the 
ship when they first reported either. 
Ask about routine, 
laundry 
pay-day, liberty, chow, pay 
in other 
anything 


ship's chow, 


entertainment, duties, 
chow 
day, liberty, chow, oops 


ask 


everything that 


words about and 


may be useful in 
making your life aboard an easier 
and more productive one. Find out 
where the Watch Quarter and Sta 
tion bill is posted, learn your billet 
number and determine and remem 
ber your duties at all 
drills At a 


Executive Officer or 


emergencies 


and later date, the 


your Division 
Officer may want to have a talk with 


you. Listen to him carefully; some 


little phrase or word that you let 


slip by may have an important 


bearing on the future As the op 


portunity presents—get acquainted 


with your shipmates—they are 


going to have to depend on you a 
lot—but—and don't 


you forget 


this——you are going to have to de 
pend on them a lot also! 
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YOUR SICK BAY 


E WILL NOW go up and have 
a look at your bailiwick—the 
place where you will hold sway— 
sick bay to you. (Also known as 
the Opium Den, Hypo Haven, The 
Butcher Shop, Agony Avenue, 
Serum Street, etc.) We are proceed- 
ing, professor, on the assumption 
that you are one of the fortunate 
who has drawn a spacious clinic on 
one of the cutters of the 255 foot 
class. OK, OK, so I agree, it does 
look small and disappointing—but 
lay that crying towel down, son, 
it won't do you a bit of good. There 
is your space,—make the most of 
it; and that, my friend, is just what 
you should do. Admittedly at first 
glance it looks something like a 
clothes closet for a small troupe of 
midgets—but—take another look 
around—and another—and another 
see? Every time you look you 
can see where this, or that, or many 
things could be done without ma 
jor repairs or alterations to make it 
a neater, cleaner, more efficient sick 
bay 


When you've had a good chance 
to review your equipment—man, 
you'll know there's possibilities! 
Before you realize it yourself, you'll 
be busier than a bartender at an Irish 
wake—-drilling, sawing, painting, 
etc. This piece of equipment will 
go here, and this will fit here—and 
all this one needs is a rack here, etc. 
Keep it in mind, whatever you do, 
that these ships go to sea and hit 
some mighty rough weather 

when build something or 
mount something or secure some 
thing for not for 
port! 


SOOO 


you 


secure it Sea, 


look it over 
enjoy it 


It is your sick bay 

take an interest in it 
and always try to leave it better 
than you found it. You'll find 
your Own interest increasing and, 
believe me, the officers and crew will 
and respect you for it. 
When they see that you mean busi 


notice it 





Is American inventive genius 
slipping, as some assert? Bah! 


Don't we now have bubble 


gum in five colors 


ness they will give you 100% co- 
operation. It pays dividends—to 
your ship, to yourself, to your ship- 
mates and to the service. Start out 
by checking all your equipment, 
drugs and supplies in the sick bay 
proper. Go through all of the 
drawers, racks, cabinets, corners, etc. 
Stow things away neatly and se- 
curely so that everything will have 
a proper place. Be sure that things 
are accessable—mount all your 
equipment securely—but mount it 
so that it will still function at sea. 
Build racks, shelves, metal flashers, 
etc. Work? Well, yes, to a certain 
extent, but well worth the while. 
While you are checking and restow- 
ing, take an inventory of all gear 
and write it down. When you com- 
bine this with what you have in 
your storeroom you should know 
exactly what you have on hand. 
Then you may determine what you 
need or think you need and have 
a good chance of obtaining them be- 
fore your patrol. Don’t get caught 
short at sea; it causes a lot of trouble 
to divert any vessel from its as- 
signed patrol and it is no fun for 
Coast Guard pilots to try to fly 
through all kinds of weather to drop 
supplies that you should have had 
on hand. The corner drug store 
is a long ways off and delivery serv- 
ice mighty irregular on station! 


YOUR MEDICAL 
STOREROOM 


H GOODY! 


Now we go 


and aft 

to see that great 

big storeroom 

which has been 

assigned to you 

all for your 

very own—so 
that you can have loads and loads of 
medical stores. (Incidentally—you 
have to keep it clean also!) 
As you smash two or three fingers 
opening the twenty-ton vault-type 
hatch, your eyes are greeted by row 
on row of gleaming white (through 
all of the dust and dirt) shelves. 
Yes sir, row on row—four rows, 
five deep to be exact. Glancing to 
your port hand you will notice in 
the forward corner a large white 
locker. Glancing behind that locker 
you will also notice that you are 
going to be busier than hell for the 


erg below 
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next few weeks discovering what is 
stuffed behind that locker, catalogu- 
ing it and restowing it. Before I 
proceed further, let me point out 
that under the rows of shelves there 
is to be found further stowage space 
between the bottom shelves and the 
deck. This is indeed very thought 
ful and handy since there are no 
battens to keep gear that you may 
stow under there from sliding bliss 
fully around while you are at sea. 
However, you will soon discover 
that the lack of battens is no real 
problem since it appears that you 
can't make anything fit under the 
damn shelves after all. See how 
easy your problems are solved? I 
almost forgot to point out the fact 
that there is a nice 8 to 10 knot 
zephr of breeze blasting in through 
the ventilation duct mounted over 
head. This assures you that at all 
times your storeroom will be con 
stantly filled with fresh air and, as 
they blow tubes quite often, around 
15 tons of soot, clinkers and assorted 
species of dead bugs! 


Now that I have pointed out 
some of the more attractive features 
of your storeroom,—let’s make 
something of it. As you remove 
one of the batten bars from the shelf 
and stand with bowed head while 
aspirin tablets, gauze, splints, etc., 
rain about you and carom off your 
timidly inquire of 
yourself, “What have I got in here? 
How am I gonna stow it—and after 
I do, how am I ever going to find 
it again?’’ OK, bub, dig yourself 


sconce you 





EMERGENCY 
is given to a 


MEDICAL 


merchant 


treatment 

seaman 
aboard a Coast Guard seaplane after 
the seaman had been taken from a 


merchant vessel far at sea. 
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out of the pile of materia medica, 
put on your dungarees, grab a bucket 
of hot soogy water—and let's tackle 
the job. 


First, figure out how you want 
things stowed for your own con 
venience in relocating them. Well, 
how about breaking them down into 
classification like so—Tablets, Al- 
phabetically; Powders and Crystals 

-Alphabetically; Ointments—Al 
phabetically; Liquids—Alphabetic 
ally; Hospital Equipment and Sup 
plies—ditto; Lab Equipment and 
Supplies ditto; Pharmaceutical 
and Supplies ditto; 
Catch? Good! OK, 
start out with your first shelf. Re 
move all from it—soogy it 
out—and start stowing your tablets 
as per the alphabet. 
them lovingly away——write ‘em 
down on a scratch notebook with 
pencil you just 
have handy for the 


Equipment 


CtC:,. CE. 


gear 


As you stow 


which happen to 


very purpose. 


Write down the name of the drug, * 


the dose or amount contained in 
each unit package or bottle, the num 
ber of units and last——but not least 

the shelf number 
where they are stowed (as A-5, B-2, 
Some of the bulky items 


will give you a bad time for awhile, 


location or 
3 a 


but, believe it or not, there is space 


for them—all of them. Again keep 
in mind that you are stowing for 
sea and be sure that there is a mini 
mum of free space between bottles 

and—bottles and bottles—and 
bulkheads. Lash down where lash 
ing 1s indicated. Incidentally when 
you are stowing away anything with 
an expiration date—note that date 
down in your little book also—it 
is important. 

Two weeks and twenty pounds 
later, having finished your store- 
room, you lock the little door and 
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proceed back up to your happy little 
hop house with your notebook in 
hand, cheerful at the thought of a 
job well done. As you swing along 
with your easy rolling 
isurely glance 

me to see a beautiful, 
billowing cloud of rich, black, oily 
moke burp out of the funnel and 
ectly for the ventilation in 

s. With a very nasty word on 

ur lips, you execute a hasty 180 
gree turn and dive madly back 
for the hovel, tear open the door, 
ind with only seconds to spare tie 
a cheesecloth filter around that 


1 


lasted ventilation duct 


Finally you make the sick bay 
ind, if you are smart, sit yourself 

yn, get a notebook or ledger and 
immediately proceed to write down 
therein all of the items in your store 
room, the date you checked them, 
their amounts and their stowage 
location Then later, if at any 
time you need anything from there, 
it is a simple matter to consult the 
record, see if you have any on hand, 
where it is located and walk down 
ind promptly put your paws on the 
After 


without a 


very item 
ill 


Simple, isn't it? 
you cant navigatc 
chart Now another word to the 
W ISK Any time that you remove 
something from that storeroom, or 
ylace something therein, note that 
Then you 


will always be able to refer to the 


I 
fact in your little ledger 


record and see just how much of 
what you have on hand [t's a 
great help when you are getting 
ready to submit a requisition to 
bring your record of public property 


When you 


your sick bay and it’s adjoining 


up to date go through 
spaces, take another ledger and do 
likewise with it all the way through 


j 


This wall give y onstant and 


accurats cord o vat you have 
in the sick bay proper in the way 

supplies, drugs and equipment 
well as their location——and when 
ou combine these totals with your 
BOOM!—there 
what you actually have on hand 


\ great hel 


yreroom totals 


the tim 


Id folks, believe you 
k 


eep an eye on your biologi 
their expiration dates. Did 


Yes, | probably 
ll think of it 


anything 
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CAPTAIN C. W. THOMAS, right, joyfully greets his father as Ralph Edwards of 
National Broadcasting Company conducts a remarkable radio broadcast that was 
heard from coast to coast, 


CAP PAIN C. W. THOMAS, Chief of Staff of the Coast Guard's 

Second District, St. Louis, Mo., was the guest of honor on 
Ralph Edwards’ “This Is Your Life’’ National Broadcasting Com 
pany program March 29. 

Participating in Captain Thomas’ life story, which included a 
review of his 26 years Coast Guard service, was Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder; Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill, Com 
mandant of the Coast Guard; Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
USN; Rear Admiral Richard H. Cruzen, USN, Commander of the 
Pearl Harbor Naval Base; Commodore John Baylis, USCG (re 
tired) ; Captain H. C. Perkins, Chief of Staff of the Twelfth Dis 
trict, San Francisco; Commander Charles Tighe, Executive Officer 
of the Coast Guard Air Station, San Diego, Cal., and Chief Ma 
chinist Mate Carl E. Jensen, stationed aboard the Coast Guard ice 
breaker Northwind. 

Captain Thomas commanded the famous Coast Guard icebreaker 
Northward during Operation ‘‘Highjump,”’ the most recent Byrd 
expedition to the Antarctic and subject of the Academy Award 
winning picture, ‘The Secret Land.’ He also commanded a sister 
during the capture of a German armed trawler in the 
Greenland ice pack during World War II, thereby defeating an 
enemy attempt to establish radio- weather stations in the Arctic. 

Captain Thomas is a native of Pasadena, Cal. Te attended high 
school in South Bellingham, Washington, and entered the Coast 
Guard Academy in 1922. 


ship Eastwind 


O' THE 4 00,000,000 people who have lived on this planet since the birth 

of Christ, probably not more than 3 per cent have lived under a government 
where they might call their souls their own; where they were something more than 
herded cattle to be ordered about by someone in power And by far the great 
majority of that tiny 3 per cent who have had any liberty are those who have lived 


in this country under the Constitution, since its adoption in 1789—Frank Gannett 
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THE UNDERWATER PHOTOGRAPHER in 
this new technique developed by 
The 


action. Details of 


Britain’s Admiralty have recently 


been released. photographer wears a self-contained 


breathing apparatus enabling him to work at depths of over one 
hundred feet in reasonably clear water. 


FILMING UNDER THE SEA 


> by Britain's Admiralty U 


Lf 


! 
trical 


r l 
y Driven Camera 


By REAR ADMIRAL H. E. HORAN, R. N 


BE! AIN’S ADMIRALTY has recently developed 

a technique in which a diver in a ‘'frogman 
outfit swims freely to depths of 100 feet and over, and 
by means of a motion picture camera, can take a record 
of even moving objects below the surface. This tech 
nique does away with the cumbersome methods and 
apparatus true picture ol 
what is happening, or has happened, in the depths o 
the ocean. An example of what can be done was th 
recent motion picture record of a torpedo leaving the 
tube of The operator ap 
proached to within 15 feet of the torpedo tube 
trod water while making the picture 


formerly used and gives a 


a submerged submarine. 
and 


The underwater motion picture camera which the 
Admiralty has produced and tested uses standard 35 





+ ine AUTHOR, Re 
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Combined Operation 

} 


HA 


j 
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M and H.M.S 
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millimeter films. The camera itself has an electrically 
driven movement powered by miniature lightweight 
batteries of the sort that model motorboats 
These give enough power to run through the 200 feet 
magazine of film a large number of 
being recharged 


drive 


without 
[he controls are operated from out 
‘| he 
a thin copper cylinder 
19 inches long and 10 inches in diameter This cylin 
der is slightly buoyant to insure ease of manipulation 
and is chromium plated to prevent corrision and make 
it easily visible. Ideal conditions for a job of 
sort are clear water and a strong sun overhead. 
gives the camera range of vision. 


times 


side by shafts led through watertight glands. 


camera outfit 1s contained in 


this 
This 


In thick muddy water obviously the range of vision 
is much reduced and some form of underwater lighting 
will be necessary. Developments in this direction are 
already underway of the many possibilities of the new 
technique. The first case that springs to mind is that 
of a ship which has hit a submerged object. The 
‘“frogman’’ goes down with his camera and soon thos« 
on the surface have in their hands a complete picture 


of the damage, if any, which has occurred. This may 
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save the expense of docking unnecessarily. 


Clearing a fouled propellor by this method would 
Periodic inspection of underwater 
fittings would be made both simple and quick, and a 
What a boon, too, 
this technique would be to harbor authorities having 
no divers or equipment on the spot when they want 
to examine sea-walls, lock-gates or even moorings 


be an easier job 


permanent record made available. 


[hese are just a few examples of the simplest opera 
tions but it requires very little imagination to think 
of other uses to which underwater photography can 
wreck 
How is she lying? 


be put. Suppose a has been located on the 
Where are the holes and 
what are their shape and size? A photograph shows 
this at once. For example, in the clear waters surround 
ing Malta, the wreck of H.M.S. Breconshire was in 


spected and photograped and some of these photographs 


bottom. 


nave since been published. 


Apart from the above practical examples this new 


technique opens up other fields for research. For in 


stance the movements of swimming fish can be recorded, 
and careful study made of these films may help with 
design of under-water craft. The configuration of the 
sea-bed can be obtained accurately. The erosion action 
of tides and currents can be studied. I have no doubt 
that under-water photography might even be of use 
in the search for pearl oysters! 


To the ship-designer, motion pictures of the sub- 
merged part of a ship moving through the water or a 
propellor rotating should be of value in judging the 
superiority of certain designs over others and to make 
improvements based on known data. 


But what about this underwater photography as a 
commercial proposition? The camera supplies should 
not be very expensive, as many of the parts are already 
in production. The question of the recruitment and 
training of operators is another matter. But during 
World War II ‘‘frogmen’’ were recruited and trained 
in considerable numbers and acquitted themselves most 
gallantly and efficiently. 





QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


f the Coast Guard 


to their credit 


\ Approximately 1600 enlisted men of the Coast 


Guard have twenty or more years of service to thet 


credit 


s for retirement under provtsior 
; , | , ’ r 
Law and then withdraws his ri 


that hb 
eri / 


wos 
under the 


according 
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immediate advancement to CCS and, of course, went 
back to SC Ic the following 30th. Do I have 
broken service? Does my eligtbility for re-advancement 
to CCS go back to the date I was originally promoted 
to CCS in 1943, or to the date of reenlistment on 15 
February 1946? 


June 


A. You have broken service insofar as seniority 
in the rating of CSC is concerned. Your date of rating 
on eligibility list for chief would be 15 February, 1946. 


O How many men are now on the eltgtbiltty list 
for future advancement to BMC (a)? 


A. There are 29 on the eligibility list for future 


advancement to BMC (a). 


UO Are Coast 
Alaska entitled to an additional two dollars per day 


Guardsmen who are on duty in 


because of unusual circumstances affecting their Alaska 


duty? 


A Only additional pay is the regular sea or foreign 
shore duty pay for enlisted men. You probably may 
be referring to the station per diem allowances of $3.75 
subsistence and $2.00 quarters per day for enlisted men 
on duty in Alaska where subsistence and quarters in 
kind are not furnished. At this writing, there is no 


change in these rates or conditions of entitlement. 


Petty Owcer having «a 
17 


ars and stx months of service, will my 


> 


be based on $279.30 or $294.00? 


A. Retired pay in this case would be based on 
active duty pay of $294.00 per month (26 years serv 
ice) ; a fraction of six months or more being considered 


a full year 
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Q. Does the Coast Guard pay transportation to 


place of enlistment tn the case of a man who ts given 


a ‘hardship’ discharge? 

A. Yes: five cents per mile from place of discharg« 
to place of acceptance for enlistment or home address 
at time of enlistment. 


Q. Does Headquarters contemplate holding an ex 
amination to establish a new eltgqtbility list for pros 
pective CBM’s? 

A. No. There are approximately 90 on the 
present eligibility list now. 


Q. Do! rate a discharge under provisions of Cir 
cular Letter 2 I enlisted August 12, 1949, and 
was at Government Island, California, on September 
However, now that I am going to sea 
I am getting less money ($1.50 less) under the new 
pay law than under the old pay law 

A. No. Only men who are entitled to saved pay 
under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 are en 
titled to discharge in accordance with Personnel Cir 
cular No. 11-50. Personnel Circular No. 2-50 was 
cancelled by Personnel Circular No. 11-50. 


) 


50 


30), not at sea. 


QO. When a man is restored to his former C.P.O 
rating after having lost that rating ‘for convenience 
of the Government,”’ does his seniority tn that rating 
date from the day on which he was originally advanced 
to C.P.O. or from the date on which he ts restored 
to that rating? 

A. His seniority in that rating dates from the date 
of original advancement to chief petty officer, pay grade 
one, 


Harry W. Dail, Jr 
My son has disappeared and I'm 


QO. Has my son enlisted in 
the Goast Guard? 
trying to locate htm 


Yo record of enlistment in US Coast Guard. 


QO. Is tt posstble to tell what became of the USS 
Manasquan that was based in New London during 
the wat 

A. Records at indicate that the 
Manasquan was delivered to the Patapsco Scrap Co 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, on 17 April, 1946. 


Headquarters 


O The question has come up aboard the CGC 
Baratarta as to whether or not a man who ts discharged 
and immediately reenlists can sell part of his leave and 
carry the remainder over to the new enlistment or tf 
he must sell all of hts leave or carry tt all over to the 
I maintain that all of the leave must 


What's the 


new enlistment 
be sold or all of tt must be carried over 
answer? 

A. A man that ts discharged and reenlisted within 
24 hours may elect to either receive pay for the unused 
leave or carry the unused leave over into the new en 
listment up to 60 days but he cannot split the leave 
and receive pay for part of the leave and carry over the 
other into the new enlistment. 


O. I served in the CG as Chief Boatswain’s Mate 
1948. At that time 


unttl my discharge on 7 April, 
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I had completed approximately 15 years service. I 
reenlisted in the CG on 23 February, 1949, after being 
out of the service 9 months. According to this new 
pay bill 


0 ur. retir 


é Y rel 


ts the highest rate I have ever held 


the Career Compensation Act, am I eligible for 


This 


ment as Boatswain's Mate Chief? 

A. Yes, provided your performance of duty in the 
rating of chief boatswain’s mate is found to have been 
satisfactory by an examining board which will be 


convened at Headquarters at such time as you are 


eligible for retirement. 
O I retired tn 1946 after serving 25 years tn the 
Coast Guard. In 1951 1 will 


tional five years 


have completed an addi 
these years on the retired list. Will 
my retired pay be increased after 1951 or will I con 
tinue to recetve my present pay? 

A. Time spent on the retired list does not count 
for pay purposes. 


Q. What ts our standing on the eligibility list at 
Headquarters for promotion? 
A. Headquarters does not actual 
eligibility list for men below the rate of first-class petty 
officer 
in a manner that permits careful scrutiny at such times 


maintain an 
Rather, the names of eligible men are retained 
as vacancies occur. Then men are selected for pro 
motion on the basis of their records and examination 
marks. It permanent 


eligibility list because of the rapid change in the status 
of enlisted personnel. 


is impossible to maintain a 


Spnbel ff 
Vpondebs Dei Yonce 17 


Long experience in the special field of aviation 
ignition is one of the notable reasons for 
the dependability of 86 Spark Plugs. 
Their high quality has led to their 
present widespread use in all types 

of aircraft the world over. Whether 

for reciprocating or jet engines, 

—you may avail yourself of 

our experience by discussing 

your particular needs 

with 89 engineers. 


BG Spork Plug 
for jets 


BG Spark Plug 
for reciprocating 
engines 


FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUGS 


tHe BS corPORATION 
NEW YORK 19, N. ¥. 
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TOO BUSY TO GRIPE: 


YOUNGSTER PROMOTED 
TO CHIEF PETTY OFFICER 
AT AGE OF TWENTY-TWO 


By STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


A‘ TUALLY, AT FIRST I didn’t realize that he was one of the young 

est Chief Petty Officers in the Coast Guard but when I heard that a 
twenty-two-year old lad had been promoted to Chief Engineman (acting) 
[ determined to waylay the lad and find out just what sort of individual he 
was. 


So I bided my time until I had an opportunity to interview Galen B. 
Nielsen, ENC (a). Frankly, I approached the interview with a bit of a 
chip on my shoulder. A kid hardly old enough to vote being promoted to 


Chief! Hmm. I wascurious. And belligerent. 


[ lost all my belligerence almost immediately after getting acquainted 
with young Nielsen. I found the youngster to be typical of the type of 
young American that every recruiting officer hopes to place his fingers on, 
smart, alert, a brilliant mechanic and backed by a much better-than-average 


high school education. 


Nielsen didn’t wait until he entered the Coast Guard to start preparing 
himself for a career; he made his start in high school and I| think this ac 


counts for his Coast Guard success more than anything els« 


I talked with Nielsen frankly the Cutter 
Balsam at Astoria, Oregon, having been transferred form Point Grenville 
Loran Station soon after making Chief. 


He had recently reported t 


Where were you born?” asked 1. ‘‘And tell me 


. ‘ 
W here did you go 


something about your 
to school? 

and raised in Portland, Oregon, and received all my school 
replied Nielsen 


School and I credit my high school training with making it possible for me 


| was born 
ing there | graduated from Benson Polytechnic High 


ich the rate of Chief in only four years of service 


Lo re 


What was so remarkable about your high school training 


Well 
Machine 


Ignition, 


I gained a sound knowledge of mechanics. I took a course in 
Sheet Metal, Mechanical Drawing, Navigation, Carburetor and 
and Engine Maint [hese subjects were in addition, of 

That was and is a wonderful high 
Benson is Max E. Zibindon, who recently 


He and I went to 


nance. 
course, to the regular academic subjects 
school. Another graduate of 
was promoted to ENC (a) at the age of twenty-two 


school together.” 


Himm, thought |, was fail to take an inter 


ry ) 
in school lite 


this kid a book-worm; did he 


in normal sports such as play and tmportant part 


I put 


the question to him bluntly and he replied modestly and with a smile. 


And in numerous extra-curricular ac 
I won letters in three sports, football, baseball and basketball. I 


“Oh sure, I was active in sports 
tivities 
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GALEN NIELSEN, ENC (a) 


also became Past Master Counselor 
of DeMolay and I hold the Degree 
of Chevalier.” 


I blinked in surprise. Obviously 
this lad was no freak, no peculiar 
genius filled with peculiar talents. 
He was as normal and sound as we 
like to think all American young 
sters are when afforded 
portunity. 


proper op 


I continued to ply him with 


questions. 


How did you happen to decide 
upon entering the Coast Guard?” 

I had no connection whatsoever 
with the Coast Guard but my fa 
ther, a retired railroad man, had al 
ways wanted me to spend one hitch 
in either the the Coast 
Guard before going to college. So 
when I graduated from high school 
I decided to join the Coast Guard 
with the idea in mind that if I liked 
it | would make it my career and if 
I didn’t, I would get out and go on 
to college.”’ 

“When did 


guired, 


Navy or 


you enltst?”’ I in 
November 21, 
1945, and took my boot training at 
Alameda, 
ment 
three 
already there and boot camp turned 
out to be a lot different than I had 
expected. We learned a lot about 
Service life and had a good time 
there, too. I was the only man in 


“T enlisted on 


California, on Govern 
Max Zibindon and 
more of my schoolmates were 


Island. 
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my company on a three-year enlist- 
ment. The rest were on two-year 
enlistments but I wanted to give 
service life a fair trial.” 

At this point I blew a few lazy 
smoke rings from my cigarette and 
reflected upon this young man’s 
comment about boot camp. I con 
trasted it to the cantankerous com 
ment recently made in our ‘Mail 
Buoy” by one or two seamen who 
have remained seamen and probably 
always will remain seamen. This 
young Chief had no wisecracks to 
make about boot camp; he evidently 
had made it his business to learn 
everything that could be learned. 
Just as in high school he had ap 
plied himself 
boot camp he evidently had really 
applied himself to a serious study of 
all that was him. Galen 
Nielsen's attitude is one that could 
be copied to advantage by many of 
our chronic gripers. 

“Where did you go 
camp?” I inquired 

“T was 


industriously, so in 


new to 


from boot 
Alaska. Now, 
there are a great many men in the 
Coast Guard who will disagree with 
me about Alaska, but after the four 


sent to 


years I spent there, I can say that I'd 

just as soon be there as anywhere! 
“Wait a 

“Did I understand you to say that 


minute,’ I broke tn 


you spent all your service in Alaska 
all four years? 

“Yes, that’s true.” 

Again reflected 
about the lads who do a cry-baby 
act when sent to undesirable duty. 
Here was a youth who was sent to 
Alaska, spent four years there, and 
Alaskan 
liked 


your reporter 


made a successful career of 
duty,——with 
that. 


no gripes! | 


said I. ‘Tell me aboui 
laska.”’ 


“Go on,” 
your duty tn # 

“Well, I stationed in 
Ketchikan for a short time. Then I 
Mary's Light 
Station for training for light station 
Little did I know then that | 
was to spend the best part of the 


was first 


was sent to Island 


duty. 


next four years on light stations 
Cape Spencer proved to be my first 
light station and also my last one 
four years later. 1 reported to Cape 
Spencer as a second-class seaman. 
The Officer-in-Charge 
what I wanted to strike for. I told 
him Aircraft Machinist's Mate. 
You can guess what kind of an an 


asked me 
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GALEN NIELSEN 


1945 
Originally enlisted at Portland, 
15 April 1946 
Rating changed to Fireman, 2nd 
10 June. 1946 
Advanced to Fireman Ist Class. 
11 October, 1946 
Advanced to Motor Machinist's 
Mate, 3rd Class. 
1947 
Advanced to Motor Machinist's 
Mate, 2nd Class. 
] September, 1948 


Advanced to 


21 November. 


1 August 


Engineman, 
Class 

1949 

to Chief 


16 December 








Advanced Engineman 


Acting ) 





swer I got! After talking things 
with him, I had my rate 
changed from seaman to fireman 
Soon I took a test for fireman first 
class. 

“T had never worked with Diesel 
engines until I went on that station 
but the Officer-in-Charge was a 
MoMMI1, and he taught me a lot 
about them. Of course, I had a 
good background for that type of 
work and the more I| did of it the 
better I liked it. 

‘l was on Spencer Light Station 
over a year and during that time I 
was promoted to a third-class rat 
At one time I had charge of 
the station for about six months 
Spencer is a Class ‘A’ station and 
I was only 19 years old; I was real 
ly scared but it wasn’t as hard as I 
thought it was going to be, although 
the book work almost got the best 
of me at first. 

I was up for a second-class rat 
ing when I left the station on leave. 

“When I came off leave I 
notified that my second-class rating 
had gone through and also that Five 
Fingers Light Station was open. I 
relieved the Officer-in-Charge at that 
unit upon his departure. It was at 
this station that I took the test for 
first-class and was advanced to that 
rating while there.” 

““Where,”’ asked I, ‘‘did 
after Five Fingers Light Station? 

“After fourteen months at Five 
Fingers, I was sent to Point Retreat 
Light Station for a short time and 
then to Ketchikan where I reenlisted 
in November, 1948. Having made 
first-class petty officer in less than 
three years, and liking the Service 


Over 


ing. 


was 


you go 


the I did, I knew the Coast 
Guard was to be my life's work.” 


way 


Here I noted to myself, as I had 
done several times earlier, that this 
fellow was possessed of real mental 
stability. He knew what he want 
ed. He thought sanely and intelli 
gently. It didn’t take him ten or fif 
teen years to decide what vocation to 
pursue. Obviously the youth had 
“savvy,” 
old-fashioned common 
liked that. 

“‘And what happened after you 
reenlisted?’’ I prodded 

‘I was sent back to Cape Spencer 
where I spent another seven months 
Then I went aboard the Cutter 
Storts to take the examination for 
Chief Engineman. I didn't know 
I had been recommended for Chief 
until I received word that I was to 
take the test. Naturally I was 
pleasantly surprised. After com 
pleting the exam I was transferred 
to Point Grenville Loran Station. 

“Then came the big news that I 
had passed the Chief's exam! I 
was advanced to Chief Engineman, 
(acting), on December 16 of 
year and, at the time, 
transferred to my unit, the 
Cutter Balsam, stationed here in As 
I have been very busy since 
reporting on board and I know I’m 
going to continue to be busy learn 


plenty of plenty of good, 


sense. I 


last 
same was 


present 


toria. 


ing new things all the time.” 

Hmm, thought I, this kid ap 
pears to have been learning things 
all his life. He'll not be stymied by 
new duties, new tasks. 

‘““And what about the future?” | 
inqutred. 

‘Yes, I have hopes for the fu 
replied Nielsen quietly. “‘I 
have hopes for further advancement 
and with the right opportunities and 
a little luck, I hope to see them ful 
filled. I have reached the top of one 
ladder now but haven't even reached 
the bottom of the next one yet. | 
only hope I have what it takes to 
get there!”’ 


new scenes, 


ture,’ 


So there you have it, readers, the 
story of Galen B. Nielsen, ENC (a), 
one of the youngest Chief Petty Of 
the Guard. This 
Chief's career and his application to 
the duties at hand should serve as an 
inspiration for all hands 

I'll wager that we'll be hearing 
more about Galen Nieisen in the 
years that lie ahead 


ficers in Coast 
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and true 
Otis 


GUARD lost a great 


Kepresentative 


COAST 


when 


rHE 

friend 
Bland of 
Bethesda 


Schuyler 


ia died a few weeks ago at 


Hospital at 
United 


Virgi 
Naval 
the 


the age of 77. 
Few men in States Congress 
displayed so intelligent a grasp of the prob 
did Congress- 


and 


of the Coast Guard as 


Bland 


lems 
long distin- 


was a distinet 


man during his 


guished career His passing 


loss to the United States Coast Guard 


SHOWN ABOVE IS the 


approaches reviewing 


force is it the 


mammoth parade in San Francisco 
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Pwelfth District's prize-win 
stand at 


recently 


THE WARRANT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION recently paid tribute to the Commandant at 
Hotel in Washington. The Commandant, Vice Admiral 


Shoreham 
of the Treasury John Snyder, center, and 


a gala banquet at the 
Merlin O'Neill, is pictured above with Secretary 


Chief Warrant Officer Paul Schonwald, President of the Association. 








the Coast Guard 


Deck and Navigation of the Institute, 
years Coast Guard service, is responsible for the 


BOATSWAIN WILLIAM CHAMBERS works at his draftsman desk at 


department 


Institute. Department head of the 


Boatswain Chi 


revised courses 


mbers, a veteran of 25 
Boatswain's Mate, Gunnery, Damage Control and Quartermaster ratings. 


force won the trophy for the best marching unit of all the Armed 


participating 


«x marching 
Hall during a 
Guard 


City Forces 
This Const 
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KST TIME since 1948, the Coast Guard Reserve and Auxiliary Divisile Headquarters, and Capt. Law- 
Washington, D. rence Bernard, Washington. Other members of the six-man board 
LCDR Marvin Coles, Washingto who was absent when the 
and LCDR Carlton Skinner, Governor of 


TING FOR THE F 
Reserve Policy Board convened at 
Y Reserve program and make 
of the board 
Philadelphia ; Guam, who was u 


Headquarters, 
certain are 
photograph was taken, 
nable to attend, 


C., recently to review the 
ations to the Commandant Men 


pletured ar right, Lt. Wolcott 


Capt. Merle ¢ k, New York; Ce . Chief of the 














Lightship ntings. In the near fature he hopes to stage a one-man show 


Chief doline has « ipleted over gh years with Coast Guard, 
with the old Lighthouse Service, 


H. JOLINE, BMC, Officer-in-Charge, Boston 


RALPH 
finishing t ch to one of his latest oil paintings 


puts th 


Joline has completed 
most of his spare time aboard ship to 


last having started 


approximately 160 oil paintings n the 
mari 


eight years, giving 
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tHE DECK CREW of the Cutter Mesquite are installing a gas- the bk 
lighted buoy as part of the annual Spring opening 


gation season on the Great Lakes. 


»y8s were removed and taken to repair depots for overhaul. 
of the navi- As these words are written, the MESQUITE 


is busy insta 
Before last winter's freeze-up 


buoys for renewal of navigation on the Great Lakes. 








SMILING RALPH EDWARDS, master of 
tional Broadcasting Company 


ceremonies of the Na District, 
program, “THIS IS YVOUR LIFE,” engineer 
catches with hand microphone the comments of ¢ 


Malcolm Wright, who was chief 
RICAN FISHER, which was save 


aptain Charles from fir the Coast Guard Cutter HERMES in 1934 


while she 
was the surprise guest honor 


W. Thomas (center, seated), who was under the command of Captain Thomas; Commander Charles 


Air Station, San Diego, 


on the broadcast March 2 Vighe, executive officer of the Coast Guard 
and his mother Cal.; Commodore John Baylis, USCG 

rticipants standing Chief Machinist's Mate Carl EB. 
zen, USN, Commander 
of the earl rber Naval Base Mrs. G \ 


Seated with Captain Thomas are his wife (left) (retired), Clifton, N. J., and 
nsen, of the Coast Guard I 

ker NORTHWIND, which Captain The 
Thoreson, sister of I hju 
rhomas, Seattle, Wash.; 
Captain H. ¢ Perkins, Chief of Staff of the 12th 


Mrs. Charles ft Thomas, Seattle Wash 
are (left to right) Admiral Richard H. Cr imanded during 
ip.” the Byrd expedition to the 
and subject of the y ) Award 
Coast Guard “The Seeret Land.” 


Captain Thomas; his father, Charles I winning picture, 
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es 


Friis an William Spence. Center row: L. Recha, H. Wright, 
P. Ferdinand, H. Aube and G. W. MeGeorge. Back 
E. Pfeiffer, W. 


rh at 


recruiting personnel recently assembled at 


with personnel require- J. S. Hines, 


w: W. H. Barber, C. I Kas} a, 
J. W. Grogan and J. 8. Cameron. 


THIS GROUP OF C. G. 
May, N. J., for instruction dealing 
men are now out on the broad highways and byways 
Chaplain Snallbaker, 





Cape 
ments. 

looking for 
M. L. Doss, P. Beyer Dewey, F. 


likely recruits. Front row: 
M. Rummel, John JJ. Hinton, W. 





is approaching to return perse rl who had been removed from 


the light station for the winter season 


STANNARD ROCK LIGHT STATION is located in Lake Superior 
ly at. 


twenty-thre miles from the nearest inl 
showing in foreground, from the Cutter MESQUITE 


boat, its bow 
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BOATMEN: 


The 


inspect your vessel and its equipment, 


obligation 


without embarrassment to you. 


Coast Guard Auxiliary in your area is prepared to 


without charge, without 


For safety’s sake, get 


in touch with any flotilla of the Coast Guard Auxiliary today! 


COURTESY INSPECTION IN FULL SWING 


HIRTY-TWO BOAT explo 


sions in what is known as the 


BOATING CAPITOL OTF 
WORLD 
record to be proud of 
At least 


Guard 


PHI 
is certainly anything but 
what the Coast 
And the Coast 
Guard plans to do something about 


that 1s 
thinks 


il 
Admiral R. 1] 


Commander of the | 3th 


MecElligott 


District, in 


Rear 


an address to officers of the Coast 


Guard Auxiliary, pledged full sup 


port of the regular Coast Guard in 
backing the 


free courtesy 


Auxiliary's program of 

inspections to boat 
owners, as well as lending full sup 
port to their fre 


Admiral 


that it is th 


instruction courses 
McElligott 1 
responsibil 
Coast Guard to not only omot 


sate boating, but to enforce require 


ments laid down by law in connec 
tion with safety at sea 


Lake Washington will 


regular Coast 


have 
Patrol 


\dmu t 


Guard 
summer, the 
that 
long time 


this 
thing has 
Boarding 
inspection 
duties, will 
upon during 
| ist Vi 
shametul rece 
don't want 
\dmiral said 
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Captain Callbeck, 
13th Coast Guard District’s Mer 
Marine Safety has 
stated the Coast Guard's position in 
the matter. Boat 


Chief of the 


chant Division, 


safety, he says, 
can not be accomplished by patrols, 
arrests and 


prosecution of violators 


along The boating public, instead, 
be made 


that 


safety conscious. It 


is believed this can be accom 


plished by free courtesy inspection 
of boats and equipment, and by free 
training courses for the public, and 
this is the job of the Auxiliary. 
However, Captain Call beck 
pointed out, those people who con 
tinue to operate their boats with dc 
fuel 


regu 


fective equipment, or faulty 


systems, wall be discovered by 


lar Coast Guard boarding details 


ind penalties will be invoked. Those 


who operate their boats in a negli 
will be 


ind severe prosecu 


gent or dangerous manner 


liable for arrest 


tion 


7 
Fines up to $100 may be im 


posed, according to law, for oper 


ation without preper equipment. 


Fines up to $2,000 and a year in jail 
be inflicted for negligent and 
ous Operation 


\llen Winbeck 


Chiet ol 


section to 


When 


wogram 


ever and wherever men and facilities 
are available, he said, boarding de 
tails will be on the job. 
Commander G. L. Rollins, Dis 
trict Director of Auxiliary, instruct 
ed his Auxiliary officers to organize 
and set up a group of courtesy in 
spection stations, properly manned 
by experienced small boatmen who 
have been trained by the 
Guard in inspection 


Coast 
requirements 
and procedure. 

must be 
located at strategic points and their 
locations publicized in order that 
the public may conveniently obtain 


I hese stations, he said, 


free inspection of their boats. 

Commander further in 
structed his group to conduct their 
free training with every 
measure of stress possible placed on 
safety 


Rollins 
courses 
He assured them that regu 


lar Coast Guard 
would 


officers and 


assist in the 


men 
Insiruction of 
the courses. 

Police Captain Jack D. Porter 
representing Chief George Eastman 
was present as liaison officer between 
the Seattle Police Department and 
the Coast Guard 
Safety 

Lhe 
Guard 


in furthering this 
program 

Coast Guard and the Coast 
Auxiliary’s headache in this 
program 


Porter said, was only too 


familiar to him. It is almost identi 
cal to that of the Traffic Division's 
safety program. It 


seems some 
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people, he said, don’t want to have 
their lives saved. 

Auxiliary free Courtesy Inspec 
tions are available to any pleasure 
boat owner upon request. Boats 
found to be in condition, 
properly equipped, and ready for 
safe operation are issued a wind 
shield sticker which is their insignia 
of a safe boat. 
for one year. 


good 


The sticker is good 
If a boat is found to 
have faulty or unsafe equipment of 
any nature, this fact is pointed out 
to the owner, who, upon remedying 
the situation, is issued a sticker. 

The stickers will be honored by 
regular Coast Guard boarding de 
tails. For example, if a patrol boat 
is on duty boarding vessels to check 
equipment, board a 
boat having a current Courtesy In 
spection sticker. 

However, in the case of an obv: 


they will not 


ous violation of law, any vessel may 
be boarded by the Coast Guard at 
any time. 








FAMOUS big league umpire has 
that he 


how 


remarked could never 


understand crowds in the 


grandstand. hundreds of feet from 


the plate, could see better and judge 
Pp judg 


more accurately than he can, when 


he is never more than seven feet away. 

In life, too, we call strikes on a 
chap when we are too far away to 
understand. Perhaps if we had a 


close-up view of the man and his 


problems, we would reverse our 
decisions. 
Long distance criticism is seldom 


just 











Two Officers Take 


New Assignments 








“CAPT. WINBECK CAPT. HOYLE 
EW CHIEF OF Operations Sec 
tion at | 3th Coast Guard Dis 
trict Headquarters in Seattle, 
Allen Winbeck 
new duties in March, relieving Cap 
tain R. M. Hoyle. 
Captain Hoyle, Operations Offi 
cer since 1947, has been ordered to 
the east coast. 


Cap 


tain assumed his 


Seattle is not new to Captain 
Winbeck. Huis transfer to that city 
could rather be classed as a 


1929 to 


home 
From 1932, he 
the Cutter Chelan, then 
Seattle, and was per 
the 13th Coast 
1943. 

A graduate of the Coast Guard 
Academy, New London, 
Captain Winbeck first began his 
Guard career in the Seattk 
1925 when he enlisted as a 
surfman at Cape 
Lifeboat Station. He was appoint 
ed to the Academy a year later 


coming. 

served on 
stationed in 
sonnel officer for 
Guard District in 


Conn 
Coast 


area in 
Disappointment 


Coast Guard careers are common 


to the Winbeck family. His father, 
a retired Chief Boatswain, was offi 
cer in charge of the Willapa Bay 
Lifeboat Station for 30 
his brother, Lieut 


years and 
(jg) Elmer Win 
beck, is Commanding Officer of the 
Cutter Bonham 
Bay, Oregon. 

Other than the Chelan 
W inbeck the Cutter 
Vendota, and commanded the Cut 
ter Hermes During the war he 
served on the Attack Transport Ar 
thur Middleton and commanded the 
Troop Transport General Hugh L 
Scott 
vessels in nearly all war theaters of 
World War II. 

He was Director of 
the 7th 
Miami, Florida 
to Seattle 

On the 
has assumed command of 


stationed at Coos 


Captain 
has served on 


and saw action aboard those 


Auxiliary in 
District, 
before his transfer 


Coast Guard 


east coast, Captain Hoyle 
the Cut 
Norfolk, 
Hoyle's trans 
fer put him closer to home, too. He 
is a native of North Carclina. 

An old hand, when it 
sea duty, Captain Hoyle 
home with his 


ter Ingham, stationed at 


Virginia. Captain 


comes to 
will be 
right at new com 
He has served on the Cut 


ters Mannina 


mand 
Moryave \/gonquin 
and Pontchartrain and commanded 
the Comanche, Allegheny and both 
sister-ship Icebreakers, t he North 
wind and Southwind 

It was Captain Hoyle who com 
manded the Southwind when that 
vessel captured the German trawler 
Exsternstetne off the northeast coast 


of Greeland in 1944. 





THE HELPING 
lifeboat bearing an injured crew 
HUMPHREYS 


with the tanker at sea 1000 miles east of 
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HAND of the Coast Guard awaits arrival of a 
member of the S. 8S 


This Coast Guard PBM established a rendezvous 


pick up 
ANDREW 


Ambrose Lightship to 


Thomas Lightsey, dr., 26 





who sustained critical injuries 


when he fell into an empty water tank aboard ship He was later 


taken to Coney Island Hospital for treatment 
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Nike Rescues 3 From Tug 


RECENT SATURDAY found the Cutter Nike 
moored to the old East Pier in Gulfport, Missis 
At this time, she had been 
designated as radio guard for the CG-83389 out of 
Pascagoula, Miss., 


sippi, in a standby status 


which was out in Mississippi Sound 
searching for a tug reported in distress 
Communications with the 83-footer had been diffi 
cult and a clear picture of the situation was hard to 
get. However, at 1145 word was received at the Nike 
that she had located the tug in shoal water between 
Ship Island and Horn Island in Mississippi Sound 
Liberty was cancelled and forty minutes later the Nrke 
sailed without waiting for better than one-third of 
the crew who had not yet returned from liberty 
Ihe 83-footer was standing by on the leeward side 
of the shoal where 
Nike to get, due to the restricted waters and limited 
visibility The Nike went upwind of the tug and 
launched its 20-foot surfboat under the command of 
Ensign R. W. Raynor, Jr 
of ¢ lifford ». ¢ arlile BMI 


it was practically impossible for the 


The boat crew consisted 


Richard G. Kenehan, CS3 


Alfred A. Hartman, YN3, and Joe E. Bishop, SA. 

Although the 8 to 10 foot waves around the ship 
did not seem so bad, the fact that they were breaking 
on the shoal where the tug was stranded made the job 
particularly difficult. The tug was located in the 
worst part of the shoal, surrounded by two-foot spots. 
The boat was able to get within twenty feet of the 
tug at one point but the surf, breaking over the shoal, 
and the current, nearly swamped and capsized the boat. 
The attempt had to be given up and the boat was 
fortunate to be able to get over the shoal and alongside 
the 83-footer. 

Two hours later the 83-footer towed the pulling 
boat back in as far as it could and another attempt was 
made to get to the tug from the leeward side. The tug 
was leaking oil which was forming a slick, but still it 
was difficult for the boat to get through the surf. On 
this try the crew again consisted of Ensign Raynor, 
Bishop and Hartman along with Joseph J. Bookout, 
RMI, and Francis E. Beckwith, ET2. When their 


attempts to get near the tug seemed doomed to failure 


The boat was returned to the Nike 


again, the men on the tug decided to trust to being 
picked up rather than staying on board for the night. 
One at a time the men jumped overboard and were 
swept down to the boat by the surf. All three were 
picked up and the boat returned to the CG-83389 
where the crew and survivors were taken on board. 
The two Coast Guard vessels proceeded into Gulfport 
where the men were examined by a doctor and found 
to be in good shape except for being cold and chilled. 

This was an excellent case of Coast Guard coopera 
tion in which the boat and crew from the Nike were 
assisted into position by the CG-83389 under the com 
mand of Chief Boatswain's Mate Henry Morton. The 
patrol boat did not have a boat that could make it. 
The Nrke could not get into a favorable enough posi 
tion to launch its boat. At the same time, the PBY 
from Keesler Air Field had assisted in searching for 
the tug, with Lieutenant W. C. Gray from the Coast 
Guard Detachment at Keesler flying the plane. 





Brown-Eller Vets Hold Reunion 


ON! AFTERNOON IN New They did 
York City in the summer of All hands had 
1946, an ex-Coast Guard yeoman 


tributed to th 
Ray Mathieson, happened to meet a 


couple of buddies who had also 


more guys.” 
spent a good deal of time during thi 

war at the Curtis Bay (Md 
There 


followed a great geal of back-pound 


Train 


ing Station immediately 


during which ; 

Ww re < arge¢ 
it turned out that the three knew of rere a larger 
nearly a dozen other ex 


Station men, all relatively 


ing and reminiscing 


Training 
Nothing 
cept that the 


Cape May 


Swimme_ and 


accessible 
“Hell 


why don't we all get together for a 


Ray Mathieson said it first 


whing-ding some weekend? 
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Mathieson was host 
wonderful time 
more names and addresses were con 
pot, and somebody 
said, “‘Let’s do this more often, with 


By 1947 a great deal of corres 
pondence had changed hands be 
tween old shipmates, and the locale 
Glendale, N. Y., 
group met at the 
home of ex-SKC Ferdie Hermann 


had changed to 


happened in 1948, ex- Pete Jonke, 

ball kept rolling. In 
for instance, QMC Fred 
ex-MMC 


Jackson had been quietly writing 
letters and assembling a mailing list. 
In March, 1949, a handful of re 
union enthusiasts met in Baltimore 
to talk and lay plans. 

Nearly a year later, the reserva 
clerk at Baltimore’s Hotel 
Emerson made this notation: ‘Feb. 
17-18: Suites 1103-5-7—Brown 
Eller Coast Guard Veterans Associ- 
ation.” 

Reunion officials Swimme and 
Jackson, who had driven from Cape 
May with J. T. Hobbs, established 
a beachhead at 1630. Within an 
hour they had been joined by Nor 
man Etheridge, Ferdie Hermann, 
Arnold Herman, Bill 
Womble, John Trout, Dave Stepa 
coff, Art Fish, Joe Zinsler and Cap 
tain G. C. Carlstedt, skipper at Cur- 


tions 


Everett 
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tis Bay for most of the war, who 
had come from Boston where he is 
CO of the Coast Guard Base, Con- 
stitution Wharf. 

Re-enforcements arrived through 
out the night, but the big push came 
with the morning trains. George 
Dietrich, from St. Louis, and Paul 
Opel, from Vincennes, Indiana, be 
gan it. Then Ely Salvarezza and a 
from Stamford, Conn. By 
noon there were 51 registrants, from 
as far away as Fort Worth, Texas. 

Shouts of happy recegnition re 
echoed throughout the Emerson. 
Chere were Hal Quigley, Dick Me 
Clellan, Gene Hollinger, and Joe 
Ney; George Dietrich, Bob Foss, 
Joe Mazur, Burt Hinton, Art Fish; 
John Allison, Jim Tracey, Bill 
Brady, ‘‘Frenchy’’ Chouinard, Car 
ley Sarpolis 


friend 


Jimmie Green, 
remembered they 
“the littke gnome with 
the big grin.” 

Ernie DeMond and Tom Reichel 
derfer, too, and Atley Thomas, Bill 
Goodman, Joe De Palma, Hal Chis 
holm and George Swanson. 
win Taylor, Jack O'Connor, 
Nelson; Alex Kaufman, George 
Schneiderman, Bill Ramsey, Tom 
Finnin, Jihn Pas and Wally Hoj 
nacki; Ted Kosky, Bill Hardesty, 
Vernon Hunt and Harry Stettes. 

During the afternoon, one volun 
tary delegation visited ‘‘Pop”’ Pier- 
son, who was unable to attend. An 
other went to Curtis Bay, to revisit 
what Brown-Eller Bulletin No. 2 
50 later dubbed the 
crime.’ 

From these missions and gabfests 
throughout the the eve- 
ning brought all hands together for 
a memorable meal, a group photo 
graph and strengthening of the or 
ganization. 


and 
whom someone 


used to call 


Cor 
| es 


“the scene of 


Emerson, 


Silent tribute was paid to Harry 


Chief Pharmacist Mate, 
who was lost in the Eastwind col 


Brown, 


lision, and Chief Boatswain's Mate 
Al ‘Sheriff’ Eller, who died in De 
cember, 1948, whose linked names 
are that of the organization. Dave 
Stepacoff was delegated to write 
Kemp Gatling, expressing group 
sympathy that a family death had 
prevented his attendance 

QMC Fred Swimme (he, GMC 
Atley Thomas, QMC Tom Finnin 
and BMC Armand Chouinard, all 
of the Cape May Receiving Center, 
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are the only Brown-Eller men yet 
on active duty) was named perman 
ent chairman. He proposed that in 
fairness to men living in different 
sections of the country, future re 
unions should be held in varying 
cities. Later he requested submis 
sion of written opinions on the best 
reunion time. This and other busi 
ness attended to, all hands resumed 
the fundamental topic: old times. 
Offically, the reunion ended at 
noon, the 19th, but the last few de 
parted about midnight. A few days 
later, back at his station in Cape 
May, Chief Swimme summed up: 
‘For everybody there, it was a 
mighty good feeling to know that 
after five years old buddies still left 
their homes and 
money to come from all over, 


and jobs spent 


just 


to be together and bat the breeze 
again. There's no doubt now 
we'll be doing the same thing every 
year, somewhere = 

However perceptive and out 
spoken a man, Chief Swimme did 
not add something equally obvious: 
that the spirit which motivates 
Brown-Eller and thousands of an 
nual reunions like it is, in the aggre 
gate, a vital potential in America’s 
security. 

(Note 


mer 


Any active or tnactive for 
Bay 
interested in at 
Brown Eller re 
untons are urged to write Reunion 
Fred the 
Coast Guard Receiving Center, ¢ ape 
May, 


personnel of the Curtis 
Station 


future 


Training 
tending 
Swimme at 


Chairman 


New Jersey. ) 
by Alex Haley 





Coast Guard Flyer 
Swims to Rescue 














PILOT RALPH DOUGLAS 


HAT BEGAN AS a routine ait 
search for an overdue 14-foot 
fishing skiff early one recent Sunday 
morning rapidly developed into a 
full-fledged rescue mission for Chief 
Aviation Pilot Ralph O. Douglas of 
Miami when he found the skiff cap 
sized off Florida's Key Largo 
Douglas, who had left the Miami 
Coast Guard Air Station flying a 
Grumman twin-engined amphibian 
with Calvin Long, PR2, as crew 


member, spotted the overturned skiff 
with one of the three occupants, a 
40-year-old woman, clinging ex 
hausted to the bottom of the boat 

Bringing the plane down in 
choppy seas near the small boat 
Douglas threw a line to the woman, 
but the plane rapidly began drifting 
away and she was unable to reach it. 
Chief Douglas, a Coast Guard veter 
an of nine and a half years, then 
plunged into the treacherous water 
swam with a line to the nearly un 
conscious woman, and tied it around 
her. Then, with the help of Crew 
man Long, pulled her to the plane 

But the morning's rescue work 
for Douglas did not end there. 
When the boat had capsized the 
night preceding the rescue, another 
of the skiff's occupants decided to 
swim for which two 
miles away, in an effort to summon 
help Miraculously he reached 
shore but was completely exhausted 
and unable to continue on for aid 
after landing on the beach. About 
thirty minutes after the woman had 
been saved, Douglas spotted the man 
sitting all but unconscious on the 
beach, and directed a small private 
motorboat in the vicinity to pick 
him up. 

A third member of the ill-fated 
fishing trip lost his hold on the skiff 
during the night and drowned. 

The double rescue mission, on the 
part of Douglas and Long, was effi 
ciently completed in a scant 
hours 


shore, was 


two 
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The Pandora's 


Operation 
Mule Train 


RE ENTLY THE CUTTER 

Pandora departed on a sched 
patrol and three days 
of underway drills. It was routine 
that's what makes the tale! 


uled ‘routine 
all right 

By sailing time the quarterdeck 
was loaded with a gate, fence posts 
and acetylene for Ham Bluff Light, 
twelve drums of gasoline and kero 
forty sacks of cement and lime, 
lumber 


sen 
sand carts 
San 


and his gang of 


carpenter tools, 


one of the Juan Base engineers 
masons, carpenters 
Culebrita 


Light Station and operation ‘‘Mule 


ind laborers bound for 


Train 


At sea about an hour and there 


came a message to move the radio 
station at Culebra 
Soon 


receiver al 


I he 
at the Moor 


Thomas was out 


there was another 
the station 
ings in St 

By the time the ship had reached 
San Juan Passage at the 
tip of the 


ther 


northeast 
Rico, 
This time 

A crew 
boat 


island of Pureto 
was still another! 
it was ‘Proceed and assist 
member of a U. S. Customs 
had been injured Ihe boat was in 


Great Harbor but information was 


scant 

Culebrita, Culebra and = Great 
Harbor ar 
skipper, L( 


ordered an 


1 


all close together 

DR William R 

increase in speed and, be 
D 


so the 
Riedel 
long, th ndora laid her 
in the 


Harbor 








\ CARGO Ot 


laboriously by 


gasoline is manhandled 


Gaston Rodriquez Steve 


Medran and Lewis Collins 
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The starboard launch stood up 
the bay into town, loaded with 

Doc’ Robert Daly, HM1, and his 
first-aid kit, William Murphy, 
ET2, Archie Edmiston, RM1, their 
repair kit and a boat crew. The 
Customs man was located with a 
strained leg muscle he had gotten 
trying to refloat his boat which had 
grounded earlier that day. First aid 
had been given by a private physi 
cian, so ‘‘Doc”’ said it was the easiest 
“Medico” he had had. 


The relocation of the TRC-115 
Trans-receiver proved to be a little 
Seems it wasn't 
just a case of carrying the radio from 


more of a problem. 


one place to another but called for 
replacing the power lines from the 
light plant to the new 
the Mayor's office. 


location in 





PAUSING ON THE 
Light Station, Bob 
Austera, SN 


way up to Culebrita 
Daly, HiMI, and Bob 
. take a dim view of the jungle 


scene 


For 
the commercial power source is from 
The 
the station 1s 

plant in th 
Since the 

been out of 


information of the readers 


two small diesel electric plants 
mergency power for 
CG K 


power plant 


from. the hler 


ame two 
wn generators had 


ymmission for months, the only 
neans of communication this island 
200 1 | with the 


some 2 »ople has 
through the Coast 


itside world 1 
radio station 

dark, the bridge 
rth with the informa 
ion that the CG-83506 needed help 


Guard 


Shortly after 


radio gave fi 


while refloating a schooner ground 
ed on a reef in Christiansted Harbor 





SOLE 


Station, 


INHABITANT of Culebrita Light 


in St. Croix some forty-odd miles 
away. This called for putting our 
passengers ashore with enough of 
their materials to start work on 
Culebrita Light and a tricky trip out 
ot a harbor with only unlighted 
buoys and a lighted inner range to 
go by. It has been done before, so 
The Pan 
dora was headed for St. Croix at her 
About half-way, word 
was received that help would not be 


it could be done again. 
best speed 


needed until morning. 


Entering the harbor at daylight, 
the Pandora anchored in the main 
channel in a position to render as 
sistance to the grounded schooner. 
Swells and wind were such that the 
anchor would not hold and the ship 
moved to a safe anchorage. 


Line and a few hands were put 
on the 83-footer to help, but the 
schooner stuck to the reef. All day 
Was spent at this operation. On the 
third day the eight-inch hawser was 
borrowed while the Pandora sailed 
for Frederiksted to deliver the gate, 
etc., to Ham Bluff 


Plans to get underway in time 
to return to Culebrita Roads by 
early morning hurriedly 
changed when an Air Force C-47 
This 
trip was cancelled shortly after, since 
the wreck had been found 


were 


crashed near Roosevelt Roads 


Morning found the ship off the 
entrance of Great Harbor again and 


soon the anchor was on the bottom 


Mule Train 
With the aid of Torres, Gonzolo 
Light Attendants, 


footer the ¢ 


and commenced. 

and 
and 
with 


Flores, the 
their25 isolin 


ther supplies started ashore, 


nearly all hands including the 


ship's cook 


For 


cement 


as the saying goes. 


more than eight solid hours, 
sand and straining muscles 
hill The 
top of the Light 1s nearly four hun 
dred feet above the water but back 
and forth the 
that, just ask us! 


for the sand alone! 


went up and down th 


trail is many times 


Forty trips 
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The sole inhabitant of the island 
is a small donkey. This animal 
usually waits patiently at the head 
of the trail on the top to ‘‘hee-haw” 
at the poor guy who climbs up to 
the light (See picture). Today his 
peace of mind was shattered because 
he was pressed into service carrying 
sacks of cement. Why did we call 
it ‘Mule Train’? Hmm. 

Sunset found the ship headed 
for St. Thomas and liberty! 

The fourth morning found us 
transferring our lines back from the 
83-footer which had _ successfully 


pulled the grounded schooner from 
the reef. A glad hand to LTJG 
W. N. Sheehorn and his crew, too, 
for they were even more *‘bushed”’ 
than we 

By noon we were homeward 
bound, but just for good measure 
we had a full power trial. Routine? 
Why yes, just ask us: Routine for 
us, the Sagebrush, the Bramble, etc. 
The Caribbean may be a resort port 
for tourists but for the Guarda la 
Costa it’s work! 

(Footnote: We didn't have time 
for drills. ) 








San Francisco 
Air Station 


SAN FRANCISCANS celebrated 

St. Patrick’s Day in true Hi 
bernian fashion by flocking to their 
Market Street 
watching unfold before them a ten 





world-famous and 


mile parade chock full of marching 


units and drill teams from every 
military and fraternal organization 
in the Bay Area. Included in the 
three-hour display were floats and 
exhibits from the Naval Shipyard, 
Navy Supply Depot and Coast 
Guard units. Lieutenant Jerry K. 
Rea of this unit was in the official 
grandstand as a member of the judg 
ing committee and a color guard 
from the Air Station consisting of 
BM2 F. W. Keland, HM2 JJ. V. 
Chanley, AO3 V. T. Johnson and 
YN3 R. A. Sursa participated in the 
parade of massed colors of all Armed 


Forces units. 


Marching units from the cutters 
Gresham and Escanaba led by a 
color guard from Alameda CG Base 
took first prize in the military 
marching units division and were 
highly lauded by the judging com 
mittee. The 12th CG District also 
entered a float upon which was de 
picted the sea-going, the lighthouse, 
and the air branches of the service 
Much of the work of the latter float 
was done by HMI L. P. Sanna of 
this unit and his artistry and decor 
ative effects contributed greatly to 
the success of the venture. 
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AVIATION: 


Pilots of this unit are beginning 
to consider the Pacific their back 
yard after completing so many suc 
cessful interceptions and long-range 
assists. Reecently, while the Taney 
was on Ocean Station NAN, a PBM 
from the Air Station piloted by 
ADC(AP) V. W. Sutton, LT E. 
M. Kirchner, LT G. O. Thompson 
and LTJG M. L. McGregor with 
ALI W. E. Johannsen and AL3 L. 
K. Krueger handling electronics, 
completed a flight of 1,000 miles 
over water to deliver vital electronic 
equipment to the The 
equipment was dropped by Gibson 
Girl parachute within fifty feet of 
the ship. 


Taney 


In another incident, a 
cial airliner enroute to Honolulu 
Seattle encountered engine 
trouble and decided to land at San 
Francisco. At point of turn 
around, the plane was 900 
miles from San Francisco with one 
engine feathered and another show 
ing low oil readings. PB-1G of this 
unit with crew of LTJG J. E. Ne 
smith, LT Kirchner, ADC(AP) 
Wems, ADI Cushman, AL2 Holli 
day, and AL} Bartleson proceeded 
immediately on first receipt of infor 
mation and effected successful con 
tact at an altitude of 21,000 feet, 
approximately 275 miles from San 
Francisco. Interception was effected 
within minutes of estimated 
time in darkness. 


commer 


from 


Over 


two 


Demonstrating the air-sea rescue 
branches of the military forces, air 
craft from Hamilton Field Air Base 
and this unit combined to put on a 
show for the people of San Fran 
cisco. wherein two ‘‘survivors”’ 
(AO2 G. W. Peyton and AD3 P. 


Aguirri) were found in a liferaft off 
San Rafael in San Francisco Bay. 
Dye-sea marker was dropped to 
mark the area and an Air Force res 
cue team of three men parachuted 
down from a C-82 and landed in 
the water close to the 
After they had made their way to 
the raft, an Air Force B-17 dropped 
a lifeboat via parachute to the men 
While engaged in rigging the life 
boat in the water, an Air Force heli 
hovered the and 
picked up one of the men in the wa 
ter and carried him to shore. CG 
PBM piloted by ADC(AP) GG. I. 
Kellogg landed in the water and 
picked up two more survivors, ef 
fecting a JATO assisted take-off 
All the events clicked in 1-2-3 order 
and the hundreds of people watch 


survivors.” 


copter over scene 


ing the event from shore were treat 
ed to a spectacular display of the 
part aircraft can play in a rescue at 
sea. 


SPORTS: 


The 12th CG District Basketball 
with the Gresham 
winning first place and the cham 
pionship. The CG Flyers and the 
Were 1m a lie 

place up to the final game 
fateful game 


League ended 


for second 
In that 
the Flyers succombed 


Escanaba 


to the Escanaba by the close margin 
of 27 to 28 and finished the season 
in third place. Needless to say, all 
hands enjoyed the competition and 
are looking forward to a renewal of 
the activity next year 

Volleyball enthusiasts from the 
Air Station have submitted their en 
try in the 12th Naval District Vol 
leyball Championships and are soon 
scheduled for competition at the 
Naval Air Station at Alameda. With 
practices being held daily, the CG 
Air Station sextet have promised to 
give their all to try to bring home 
the bacon. 

Golf and 
cheerful head now that Spring is 


has reared its bright 
here and followers of the little white 
pill will soon band together in the 
12th CG District Tournament to 
be held shortly. At the present time, 
duffers and busy 
practicing and turning in scorecards 
Present intentions call 


hackers, pros are 
for conduct 
ing the tournament on a handicap 
basis rather than on luck of the 
draw as in previous get-togethers 
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At The Institute: 


She 


Men dschind ee Caines 


A SERIES OF BIOGRAPHIES 


By KEITH JORGENSON 


AUGUST E. GUSTAFSON, 

BM¢ 

in RTY-TWO YEARS is a lot of 
years to put on paper but ‘Gus 

As an instructor 


Vat 


s it every day 


the Boatswain s courses at 


Institute he puts into corres 


courses the wealth of ex 


that he 
years at sea It 


rien¢ has gained from 


is hard 


f us to realize in these 


lays of atom bombs, H-bombs, and 


yt propulsion that still among us 


serves a scattered member here or 


there from the days of “iron men 


ind wood Gus 1s in 


deed an 


group 


Ips 


of that distinguished 


16th day of May in 
16-year-old 


It was on thi 
1908 that 
gazing at the 


Gus ceased 


wave-swept shores of 


and 
1 


his native Finland shipped 


aboard the square-rigged schooner 


Olga as ship's boy. Needless to say 
embarked him on a 


that 


nau 


his actions 


tical career was to take him to 
corner of the globe on every 
tf vessel Working the rough 
North 


months on the Olga, hx 


every 
Ly pr 


is of the Atlantic for nine 


left her for 
yer Lykan and on 


innish schox 


irned the title of ordi 


( 
seaman In this capacity he 


' ' ' ' 
rved the full-rigged sailing vessels 


the Norseland for six vears, furl 
8 sail 


and the 


splicing ling 


hundred 


sewing canvas 
and-one types o 
marlinspike seamanship building his 


reputation as a sailor as well as 


solidly anchoring the ambition in 


him to claim the sea as his calling 


It was in 1913 that “Gus” real 


ized that his world of creaking sails 
ind salted pork was slowly slipping 
wake of selt 
from. sail t 


Nx rw 


ship J ruyr for a pertod of 18 


ft an the propulsion 


Swapping steam, hi 


signed iboard the ian steam 


months He so quickly adapted 


himself to the ways of the steamship 
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ALGUST GUSTAFSON 


that in his desire to learn all of its 
differences he 


servced beyond 
and 
for 


his 
remained 
two 


original enlistment 
with that 
This, in 


vessel years. 


itself, would appear to be 

the ordinary in a 
but the 
the Jrym by his 
shipmates upon completion of their 


nothing out of 
seaman's lift considering 


abandonment of 


required tour of duty, it is remark 
abl 


sider 


man would even con 
with her. Needless 
m could not be con 
del of the 1913 steam 


that one 
remaining 
to say, the It 
sidered a m« 
which was the reason for her 
The 
seas had buffeted her to such an ex 
tent 
age and doomed for early retirement 


ship 


crew's abandonment giant 


that she was old beyond her 


Gus” remained in her strained hull 
ing finally 
ide for the last dry 


until the cougl engines 
and she ai 


With 


seabag) and shouldered 


quit 
dock 
packed his 


this move Gus 


his way down the gangway for a 


new berth the rapidly growing 


merchant marine of the United 


States 
New Y 


migrant S 


rk had little to offer the 
1913 


languages finally 


aman of and the 


handicap of sent 


“Gus’’ to the master of the Nor- 
wegian Steamship Fort Maragon. 
On the Fort Maragon he plied the 
seas of the Atlantic until a hurricane 
in the West Indies sapped the 
strength of that little vessel and 
forced her crew to leave her in Mo 
bile, Alabama. Although his ves 
sel had been declared unseaworthy, 
such was not the case of ‘Gus.”’ Be 
cause Mobile, Alabama, had little to 
offer in line of shipping, he traveled 
overland to Galveston, Texas, where 
he took a job with a contractor 
building the Galveston breakwater. 
This job proved only a temporary 
interlude to his return to the sea, and 
he did just that by shipping aboard 
t tug Vigilant then plying the 
W st Indies, pushing barges of coal 
between Havana, Cuba, and 
Charleston, S. C. “Gus” remained 
with the Vigilant for two trips un 
til another hurricane so battered the 
tiny vessel that the owners decided 
to sell her. swapped billets 
new the American 


“Gus” 
to a one on 
Steamship Seward 

Although his 17 years in the 
Merchant Marine have the tendency 
to read like the travelogue of a mi 
grant sailor, they were not without 
considesrable self-improvement on 
part. Throughout 
long, hard years he studied for, and 
finally attained, a license as Chief 
Mate, and it was in this capacity 
that he appeared before the United 
States Lighthouse Service in 1925 
and requested a billet that would 
have a settling-down influence. But 
at that time it not his lot to 
know that that service was to be in 
ducted into the United States Coast 
Guard, nor could he know that he 
would continue his sea-going career 
for another 25 years. 


‘Gus ' those 


was 


Upon his entry into the Light 
house Chief Mate he 
served on the tender Spruce for two 
and leaving 
vessel Brenton Reef 
served until 


Service as 


years eleven months, 
that the 
Lightship where he 
1942 In December, 1940, he en 
isted the Guard, 
with the Lighthouse Service, as a 
Chiet Mate and_ has 
served in that capacity since. Some 
of the units at which ‘‘Gus’’ served 
were Stonehorse Island LS; LS No. 
81, LS No. 54, Constitution Base, 
Salem Air Base, Handkerchief LS 
and the Custom Boat Oytbma out of 


for 


Coast along 


Boatswain's 
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Boston. It was on the Ojibma that 
“‘Gus’’ was cited for heroism by the 
Boston papers when he jumped into 
the water to rescue a man from 
drowning. 


From the Oytbma ‘‘Gus” 
transferred to the C. G. 
where he now 


was 


Institute, 
Surely his 
forty-two years experience have cer 
tainly earned him the right to teach. 
Although ‘‘ Gus’ maintains that he 
is not a paper anld pencil man, the 
Institute is well aware that papers 


Serves. 


and pencils are not the main attri 


bute of an instructor. His wealth 
of experience places validity in his 
courses that flowery words and 
phrases could never replace. He 
might well be an example to a lot of 
us who chomp at the bit for early 
retirement. Will we, in our time, 
feel that there is still more we can do 
other than shedding our coats in the 
prime of our lives? It is hard to say, 
but at least we know that as long as 
the Coast Guard has men like “Gus” 
the statement “‘iron ships and wood 
en men” can never be completely 
right. 





HENRY L. CROWLEY, BMC 
F THE LEATHER 


pletely worn away from those 
timeclocks in the Munsing, Michi 
gan, lifeboat station it Henry 
Crowley's fault. Henry has prob 
ably tripped over more sand dunes 
than any other man and still hiked 
himself high enough to the 
blank look of the despairing. From 
a lookout tower to the wing of a 
bridge is a big jump and Henry is at 
least the many boatswain’s 
mates in the service who has mas 


isn't com 


isn't 


lose 


one of 


tered both of the arts of small and 
large boat navigation. 


Shipping in the Coast Guard on 
4 September, 1931, at Sault St. 
Marie, Mich., Henry served with the 
telephone section at that place until 
1 July, 1933, when he changed his 
rating to surfman and was transfer 
red to Munsing. years of 
walking the beaches in Munsing 
found him still pegging ahead. Rat 
ings were slow in those days but the 


Three 


men did their jobs because they were 
proud of their work. A surfman 
yad to know everything and Henry 
was no exception. It wasn’t until 
June of 1940 while serving at the 
lifeboat station at Cape Elizabeth, 
Maine, that his good work was rec 
ognized in the form of advance 
ment Promoted to Boatswain's 
Mate, second class, at that time, he 
started a that 
take him as high as lieutenant in 
five short years 


rating surge was to 


Upon his change of rating he 
was transferred to the Biddeford 
Pool, Maine, lifeboat station where 
he served until June of 1941. It is 
no secret that in those hectic days be 
Pearl Harbor 
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fore an experienced 








HENRY L. CROWLEY 


small-boat handler was offered al- 
most the respect of the Almighty, 
and it was then that the surfmen of 
the Coast Guard came to the front 
as the only experts around. Shak 
ing the sand from his shoes, Crow 
ley colunteered and received assign 
ment to duty on the U.S.S. Marcab 
as an instructor in small-boat land 
ing operations. 

From the Marcab to the U.S.S. 
Neville, Crowley taught them all. 
For Crowley's benefit I will add 
here that he would like it under 
stood that he was not assigned to 
these vessels as an instructor but 
for my own benefit I want to say 
that any and all Coast Guardsmen 
on these vessels in those days were 
instructors. 

Duty on the transports was short 
lived, however, and in April, 1942, 
Henry was sent ashore where he was 
BMI at Biddeford 
Pool, Maine. Six months after that 
the and as Chief 
Boatswain's Mate he was transfer 
red to Hampton Lifeboat Station, 


promoted to 


‘““buttons’” came, 


Hampton Beach, N. H., where he 
was assigned as Officer-in-Charge. 
In March, 1943, he was commis 
sioned an Ensign and assigned as 
Beach Officer at the Gloucester Sec- 
tion. From Gloucester he was as 
signed to the Indoctrination School 
in St. Augustine, Florida, where he 
was promoted to Lieutenant (jg) in 
January, 1944. 
As a Lieutenant (jg) he was di 
rected to duty on the Harriet Lane 
for four months and then assigned 
as training officer at the C. G. Bar 
racks in Providence, R. I. One 
more shore assignment caught up 
with him when he was transterred 
to the Brunswick Hotel in Boston, 
Massachusetts, where he served until 
November, 1944. From the Bruns 
wick to the Cactus as watch officer 
and thence to the Cowslip in the 
While on the Cou 
slip he was again promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant and transferred 
to the CGC Pine as commanding 
officer of that vessel. 
sion to 


Same capacity 


Upon rever 
boatswain’s mate in 
1946 he was transferred to lightship 
duty and then to the General Greene 
where hs served until he was directed 
to report to the C. G. Institute for 
assignment to duty as an instructor 
in the Boatswain Mate courses. 


chief 


Is it any wonder that the Insti 
tute has cause to be proud of its 
combined 62 years of experience in 
its two Boatswain's Mate instruc 
tors? If the Gustafson 
and Crowley combined it 
would amount to just that. Ad 
mittedly no artists in the work of 
rhetoric, these two men nevertheless 
combine their experience in their 
Boatswain's Mate lessons. The In 
stitute, the Coast Guard, and every 
man the Boatswain's 
Mate course have reason to be proud. 
When men like these put their proud 
records of achievement into writing 
in the a correspondence 
course it might do us all well to 
thumb through the pages with care 


service of 
were 


enrolled in 


form of 





An army is a fighting weapon 
moulded by discipline and controlled 
by leaders: the essence of the army 
morale is im 


both 
dis- 


is discipline Good 
possible without good leaders 
ire impossible without good 
cipline 


Field Marshal Montgomery 
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DEMPSEY TELLS OF 
TIME HE WAS SCARED 


Aby ard 


4 


* 





about an interesting war-time experience 
the NEW YORK ENQUIRER We are 


Smith who obtained the story for pub 


oast Guard-manned 


Roy 1 


transport WAKEFIELD 
USCG. E. I 


Captain Raney 











The very embodiment of the 
killer, Jack Dempsey ripped and 
punched his way to the pinnacle 
because he feared no man. 

Jack could hit, and his theory 
of fighting was to hit and hit his 


HARD, LEAN 


fighter, Jack Dempsey came out 


and savage 


thirty 
the World S 


pionship from hulking Jess Willard. 


of the west years ago to win 


Heavyweight Cham 


. 
CAPTAIN G. UL. STEWART, left 


upon his assignment 


and Commander A. G. Hall congratulating Jack Dempsey 


is head of the Coast Guard's wartime physical fitness program. The 


scene took place at Manhattan Beach, N. ¥ Training Station prior to Dempsey's pro- 


motion to the rank of commander and assignment to duty afloat Captain Stewart is now 


retired Commander Hall is now a rear admiral serving as Chief of Operations, Head- 


quarters Dempsey, of course, returned to civilian life several years ago. 
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opponent until the man was down 
—and out. His attack was relent- 
less in its fury, a thrilling exhibition 
of the primeval fighting man in 
action. 

Yet, Jack knew what it was to 
be scared. He told his friend Walter 
Wood, Sports Editor of the New 
York Sun about it, and Wood 
wrote the story for Pageant Maga- 
zine. 

Here's what 
about the 
trembled. 

“Was I ever scared before a fight?”’ 
Jack Dempsey repeated the question 
as he tossed away his half-smoked 
cigar and fumbled for a fresh one. 

“Boy I was scared stiff waiting 
for one fight to start. But I'll lay 
you any price you'd never guess 
what fight it was.”’ 

I was calling on Jack in his New 
York office. Dempsey, a war-time 
commander in the United States 
Coast Guard, was up to his ears in 
the business of managing his big 
Broadway restaurant, his Great 
Northern Hotel and other enter 
prises. 

JUST A ROUTINE QUERY 

Without much hope of getting 
anything new for a story, but just 
as a matter of routine, I had thrown 
out the question. 

“Jack, were you 
really frightened, over what might 
happen to you, as you were waiting 
for a fight to start?”’ 

“The only time I ever was 
scared,’” said Jack, ‘‘was before a 
fight that didn’t mean a dime to me. 
It was a long time after I had quit 
fighting for dough, but that fight 
meant more to me than any I had 
ever had before. And I was scared, 
really scared—because I wasn't in 
shape to fight but had to win or go 
away and hide for the rest of my 
life. And the guy I had to fight 
was not only in shape, but knew I 
wasn't. 

“The fight I’m telling you about 
was on October 14, 1944. See, I 
can even remember the date. That 
shows you, because if you were to 
ask me the date when I boxed Wil 
lard or Firpo or Tunney or anybody 
else I'd have to look it up. But 
this date I remember. 

“Tt was on the U.S.S. Wakefeld., 
a troop transport. I 
officer and every day we would ar 


told Wood 
(Dempsey ) 


Jack 


time he 


ever scared, 


was morale 
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range some bouts between the kids, 
soldiers or sailors, to entertain the 
gang. I would referee. That was 
old stuff for me, of course; just 
routine business. But on this trip, 
it was different. 


Among the soldiers on this ship 


was a former professional boxer, a 
pretty tough egg, and as soon as he 
came aboard, he began to throw his 
weight around, ‘I can lick any so 
and-so on this ship,” was his way 
of putting it. And the boys were 
inclined to agree. 

“This fellow began to shoot off 
his mouth were still in 
port. He weighed 215 pounds, and 


was about 27 


while we 


years old and was in 
fine shape. Two or three guys were 
egged into fighting him and he 
belted them out in jig time. 

“The second day Liver 
pool this bird was speaking his piece 
as usual. 


out of 


Nobody wanted any part 
but finally a Coast Guard 
boy took him on and got a terrible 
beating. 


of him, 


I was refereeing and when 
it was over I called ita draw. You 
know I was in the Coast Guard and 
us Coast Guard guys got to stick 
together. So I called it a draw. 
It was the worst decision anybody 
ever made anywhere—and that’s 
taking in a lot of territory. 
REBELS AT DECISION 

Well,”’ said Jack, “‘you should 
have seen the act this guy put on. 
He ripped off his gloves and stamped 
on them. 

‘A draw?’ he yells. ‘I licked 
this guy and I can lick anybody on 
this ship. And I don’t make no 
He looked right at me 
and every one of the 2,500 guys 
watching us knew what he meant. 
He meant me. He meant that if | 
wasn't an officer, and if he, an en 
listed man, wasn't prevented by 
the regulations from fighting me, he 
would give me the works 


exceptions!’ 


By that time all those guys were 
yelling for me to fight this bird 
Officer or no officer, if I let this mug 
get away with it I'd be ruined for 
life. You can’t be Jack Dempsey 
the champ, and let yourself be piped 
like that by a guy 
ever heard of. 


down nobody 

“‘T knew every one of those 2,500 
guys, fed up with the showing off 
this mug had been doing for days, 
expected me to pick up his challenge 
and flatten him. To them I was 
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| 


JACK DEMPSEY here shortly 


after 


is pictured 
into the 
with rank of lieutenant. 


being sworn Coast Guard 


Later he became 


a full commander. 


still Jack Dempsey, 
champion of the world. What they 
didn’t know — but what I knew 
very well—was that this bird might 
flatten me. I knew | 
shape to fight any strong young 
fellow who could take it and hand 
it out. And this guy could do all 
of that. 
ONLY 


heavy weight 


wasn't in 


COURSE LEFT OPEN 

‘But there was only one thing 
for me to do take a shot at this 
fellow, even if it meant court martial 
for me for fighting an enlisted man. 
I'd be in a fine spot trying to tell 
kids what wonderful training box 
was if I couldn't lick a 
mug like this one. 

So,” said Dempsey, ‘‘I loosened 
my collar and took off my tie. “You 
asked for it, Bud, and I’m going to 
give it I said. But boy, 
was I shaking! I pulled on the 14 
yunce gloves and went to a corner. 

So there I 
the bell. And 


really scared 


ing even 


to you, 


stood, waiting for 


that’s when I was 
mean scared 
of the physical part of it. But I 
was scared because of what it would 
mean if this guy licked me—for one 
thing, it would ruin me for morale 


And it looked 


to me as though he swell 


I don't 


purposes forever 
had a 
chance to belt me out. 

[ said to myself 


Dempsey, you 


Here 


sure are in a spot this time. 


you are 49 years old, out of shape, 
with a bad stomach, dead on your 
feet from refereeing all these bouts 
getting ready to fight a young guy 
a pro, who is in fine shape and who 
knows what it will mean for him 
if he flattens you! 


“See what | mean—everything to 
lose and nothing to gain. Sure, | 
know this guy was no great fighter 
but he did know what it 
about and he knew he was facing 
a guy who wasn't in shape 


was all 


a guy who was 49 years old. 


That's what I was thinking as 
I stood there waiting for it to start, 
with those 2,500 kids watching and 
expecting me to flatten this guy in 
a hurry, not realizing I was the one 
who was likely to be flattened. 

Finally the bell and it 
Once it began | was so 
busy I didn’t have 
worrying. This bird 
like a ton of bricks. 
he was smart enough to know that 
the place to sock me was in the 
belly and he went right to work on 
that. He belted me a couple down 
below that made me feel like the 
ship was turning over. Somehow 
I got through that first round with 
out looking too bad 


But 
feeling so hot 


rang 
started 
any time for 
was on me 


As I| expected 


knew I 
I guess he made up 
his mind to finish me in a hurry 
the second round started. 
Anyway, he got careless and rushed 
me with both hands down. That 
was my opening and, boy, did | 
go for it! I cracked him with a left 
hook right on the and 
down he went. 


this fellow wasn't 


when 


whiskers 


The referee began to count and 
gave him the full ten. But | 
out of the ring and had those gloves 
off before the count got to five. So 
far as | was concerned that fight was 
over. 


was 


Now 


with 


he said, “I 
that 
but | began to worry about some 


Jack paused. 


was all through worry 


thing else—about getting into a jam 
for fighting with an enlisted man 
But I never heard anything about 
it The captain of the ship never 
Neither did anyone 
I guess everyone was so happy 


mentioned it 
else 
to see this big-mouth get his that 
they decided the incident 


C kk sed 


was 
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“I'm cutting quite a figure,’” said 
the chorus girl as she sat on a broken 
bottle 


noticing the hired man 
a lantern, asked where he was 
going. 


A farmer 
with 


“Courtin’ 
With a lantern? | 
never took one when I was court 


Courtin ? 


In 
Yeah 
got!” 


and look what you 


Bob. | hear 
you married one of the pretty Smith 


Congratulations 


twins.” 
Yeah.” 
“How in 

them apart? 
“| don’t try!” 


Heaven do you tell 


Greatly agitated, a woman carry 
ing an infant dashed into a sport 
The manager hur 
ried to ascertain the cause of her dis 


ing goods store 


tress 

“My baby swallowed a .22 cali 
bre bullet!’ What shall 
I do?” 

Give him the contents of a cas 
replied the manager 
“But be don't 
point him at anyone.”’ 


she cried 


tor oil bottle,”’ 


calmly. sure you 


Yessir, a sweater is a good invest 
She gets out of ti 
what she puts in it and draws con 


ment for a girl 
siderable interest, too 


Did 
who went over to the hospital for 


you hear about the sailor 


observation? He wanted to get an 
other look at the nurse 

Gal Do you have to drive with 
one arm? 
Sure 


steer 


You don't think 


itself, do 


Ensign 
this car can you? 
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After giving the private a dressing 
down for being so late in reporting 
with supplies, the sergeant demand 
ed, “Okay, let's hear how it hap 
pened.” 

“Well, I picked up a chaplain 
along the road,” said the rookie, 
“and from then on the mules could 
not understand a word I said.” 
Then there's always the 
about the near sighted snake that 
eloped with a rope. 


one 


She film 
daughter, but she knew when to cut 
it out. 


was only a censor’s 


illustrate what | 
said the professor as 


“T shall 
have in mind 
he erased the board. 


now 


The worthy shepherd of the 
church in a burst of passionate elo 
quence in denunciation of the 
world’s wickedness, declared: ‘Hell 
is full of cocktails, highballs, short 
skirts and one-piece bathing suits!" 

Voice gallery: “‘O 
Death, where is thy sting!” 


from. the 


Arthur You missed my class 
yesterday, didn't you?” 
Johann No sir, not a bit.”’ 
ENCORE 
Say it with flowers, say it with 
sweets 
Say it with kisses, say it with eats 
Say it with 
drink 
But never 
ink. 


jewelry, say it with 


ob never, say it with 


Then there was the bashful burg 
lar who, upon finding the lady in 
the shower, covered her with a re 
volver. 


The naked hills lie wanton to the 
breeze, 

The fields are nude, the groves 
unfrocked, 

Bare are the limbs of all the 
shameless trees; 

No wonder the corn is shocked. 


Then there was the girl who 
wore only a cluster of strawberries 
to a fancy dress ball, and got herself 
into a hell of a jam. 


It’s all right to tell a girl she has 
pretty legs, but don’t compliment 
her too highly. 


“If this lecture has gone overtime 
it's because I haven't my watch and 
the section room clock has stopped.” 

‘There's a calendar behind you.” 


“What do you think would go 
well with my new purple and green 
golf sox?” 

“Hip boots.” 


A gullible man is one who thinks 
his daughter has been a good girl 
when she comes home from a date 
with a Gideon Bible in her hand 


bag. 


An enemy spy was being led to 
his execution by a squad of soldiers 
on a rainy morning. 

“What brutes are, he 
grumbled, “‘to march me through 
the rain like this.”’ 

How about us?” retorted one of 
the squad. ‘‘We gotta march back!”’ 


you 


I'm done with dames! 
hey cheat and lie, 
They prey on us males 
To the day that we 
They tease us and torment us, 
And drive us to sin. 

Say! Look at that blonde 
Who just ankled in! 


die. 


A soldier recently transferred to 
pigeon outfit busy 
cleaning out a cage. He sang as he 
worked. A _ passing captain com- 
mented, ‘Good heavens, don’t tell 
me that you enjoy doing that?”’ 
“Sir,”’ replied the soldier, “‘before 
coming here I was in the calvary.” 


a carrier was 
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Coast Guard Recruit 
Amazes Recruiters 


COAS I GUARD RECRUITERS 

in Miami were somewhat 
shocked taken back recently 
when an 18-year-old applicant for 
enlistment came in and answered all 
%U questions on the entrance exami 
nation with nary a mistake! 

The boy’s name is Donald E. 
Baker. He is now at the Coast 
Guard Receiving Center, Cape May, 
ig Ae for three 
training. His education, 


and 


months of recruit 
necessary 
to perform the unusual feat, consist 
ed of two years at the Florida Naval 
Academy, in addition to graduation 
from a Miami high school. Baker 
hopes to apply for entrance into the 
Coast Guard Academy next year. 
One of the William 
Quade, YN1, said that in six years 


recruiters 


of recruiting duty this was the first 
time he had ever seen anvone receive 
a perfect score on the entrance exami 
nation 

The includes problems in 
mathematics, vocabulary, and me 
chanical aptitude. 


test 


Headquarters Issues 
P.O. Certificates 


EADQUARTERS STARTED 
on April | to issue new Petty 
Officer Appointment Certificates to 
all petty officers, except chief petty 


officers with acting appointments. 
The certificates are being issued in 
the following order: 
) Personnel advanced to and in 
petty officer ratings on or af 
ter 1 April, 1950 
Chief petty officers, perman 
ent appointment, advanced 
after March, 1949, who were 
not issued the old Chief Petty 
Officer Certificate 
Petty first, second 
and third class. ‘The certifi 
cate will be for the 
rating only. 


officers, 
current 


At the present time there are ap 
proximately 11,500 petty officers in 
service. It will be, therefore, 
some time before each man can be 
Requests for 


quite 


issued his certificate. 
the certificate will not be considered 
or acknowledged. 
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Is This A Record? 











HE USCG REPAIR BASE, St. 
George, S. I., N. Y., is carrying 

on as usual in sports as well as in 
work ‘‘completely undermanned.” 
On March 8, 1950, the Base basket 
ball team believes that they either 
made a first or set a record by beat 
ing the Jersey City Supply Depot 
team, 64 to 62, in a double overtime 
game in which the Base team finish 
ed with only three men on the court. 


At the end of regulation play the 
was tied at 50 all, and the 
Base team had only four men on the 
court. They played that way com 
pletely through one overtime period 
with the score still being tied at 54 
all. At the start of the second over 
time period another of the Base 
team members went out on fouls, 
but still they carried on with only 
three men and, believe it or not, they 
the game! Which 
prove that if you want anything 
bad enough, you can get it! 


by Rex F. Wall 


score 


won goes to 








PICTURED ABOVE are eight U. S. Coast Guardsmen, all members of a recent graduating 


class at the Manhattan Business Institute, 
transfer to Merchant Marine Hearing Units all over the world. 
Fred Pilatesky, YN1; 
William R. Bell, YN1, Charles F. LaRette, Jr., YN1, John C. 


Joseph J. Walsh, YNC; 


Pokorny, YNC. Back row: 


now 


qualified court reporters and awaiting 
Front row (left to right) : 


Daniel D. Wiseman, YN1I, and Andrew T. 


Revels, YN1, and Raymond L. McKernon, YN1. 











CLARENCE 
G. C. Caristedt, Commanding Officer of the 
the adjacent columns of the MAIL BUOY 


HAHN, Chief Boilerman, is congratulated upon his retirement by 
Boston Base 


Captain 
A letter from Hahn appears in 


and is highly recommended for careful reading 


by all who are interested in the Coast Guard as a career. 
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Carolina Base Wins Court Championship 


HE OFFICERS AND men of the 
Aircraft Repair and Supply 
at Elizabeth City, N. C., have 
reason to be proud of their basket 
ball team, the ““AR&SB JOTOES.”’ 

Entering competition in 


Mens’ Inde 


Base 


league 
the Elizabeth City 
pendent League on 6 January, the 

JATOES” lost to the Elizabeth 
City Pirates, but defeated in rapid 
succession Old Trap, 39-34; Wolf 
pack, 64-35; NAF, 55-54; losing 
again to ZP-1, 50-49; then beating 
National Guard, 77-24; Elizabeth 
City Bears, 41-33. 


\venging defeats by the Pirates and 
ZP-1, the JA TOES’ 


with scores of 50-27 


exploded 
and 51 
Continuing — regular 
league competition, the “JATOES” 
defeated Old Trap, 43-34; Wolf 
pack, 82-15; NAI 6-44; and 
Weeksville, 62-35 [he final aver 
ages showed the JA TOES 


league championship and 
19 


21, re 


spectively 


win 
ning the 
wins and two losses, 


forfeit by 


trophy with 


which one win was a 


ntering league tournament play 
the JA TOES defeated Wolf 
pack, 60-38; Old Trap, 46-38 
lost to NAF, 57-46, to 


another 


then gain 
the runner-up spot and 
tr 

that they were 


JATOES 


ysecon, 51-15 


Going on to prove 
really champions, the 


defeated the CGC \ 
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the CGC Chincoteague, 45-33; and 
then came the game of the year. Af- 
ter many challenges by the CG Air 
Station, the AR&SB decisively de 
feated the Station by a score of 43 
38 in an overtime period for the 5th 
Coast Guard District championship. 

The league trophy has been in 
scribed with the names of the team 
members as follows: 

James E. Doylé, Captain and 

Guard 

Eugene M. Ennenbach, Guard 

William C. Shaw, Center 

Clarence H. Price, Forward 

George H. Wittler, Forward. 

Other members of the team who 
contributed greatly to the aggressive 
championship play were: Russell 
D. Edens, John N. Jones, Kyle Mc 
Call and Eugene Murphy. 

The team was ably managed and 
coached throughout the season by L. 
H. Keeton, SKC, 
the team to the championship twice 
in three years, ably assisted by LT 
JG Witler, Morale 
Officer, also forward on the team 


who has coached 


Recreation and 


Ihe team owes much to the loyal 
rooting and cooperation of CDR I 
H. Seeger, Commanding Officer; 
CDR T. F. Epley, Executive Off 
rJG Hill; GRELE J. G 
Leadbetter and all other personnel 
who attended the games 


by George W. Birch, YNI 


cer; | 





C. G LEAGUE 


CHAPTER 104 of Boston puts 
on frequent shows for patients 
at the Marine Hospital in Brighton; 
also this Chapter does a big job of 
keeping patients supplied with read- 
ing material . . . Chapter 101, also 
of Boston, has sponsored a musical 
scholarship for two children of 
Winthrop . . . Chapter 103 regu- 
larly stages programs for neighbor- 
hood children . Chapter 102 is 
now busily engaged on a sea scout 
program of activity. These are all 
Chapters of Greater Boston. In- 
cidentally, the entire League District 
up there in Boston is doing a fine 
job in supplying packages to out- 
lying Coast Guard stations 
The League in Boston is doing more 
than its part to aid that great Yan- 
kee community maintain its reputa- 
tion as the best Coast Guard city in 
the entire country . . . The Massa- 
chusetts State Convention of the 
League is planned for Plymouth on 
June 9, 10 and 11. 


a 


EMBERS OF ANCHOR and 
Shield Chapter 405 (Philadel- 
phia) enjoyed a solid treat at one of 
their recent meetings when Joe 
Daikeler, Commaunder of Chapter 
404 and an honorary member of the 
Anchor and Shield Chapter, gave a 
talk on his experiences and observa- 
tions on a recent trip to Germany. 











One of the things which is help- 
ing the Allies put over their pro- 
gram, said Commander Daikeler, is 
the attitude of the American Occu- 
pation the citizens. 

Their assistance in clearing away 
the rubble caused by the bombing 
of the towns has gone even farther 
in endearing them to the people. ‘‘It 

type of ‘public relations’ 
which the GI's are doing 
will any kind of 
communistic propaganda,”’ he as 


Forces toward 


is this 
work 
which overcome 
serted. 

Following the talk by Comman- 
der Daikeler, the mates were taken 
on a tour of the Hiram Walker Dis- 
tilleries, via ‘‘soundies’’ by former 
Negro baseball and basketball star 
Billy Yancey and Gus Mortenson. 
And were the samples good! 
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THREE REAR ADMIRALS of the Coast Guard were sworn in recently at 


Washington, D. C., promotion and retirement. 


filling vacancies created by Rear Admiral 
Alfred C, Richmond is sworr Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill (right), Coast Guard Com- 
mandant, as the two newly-commissioned Kear Admirals, Norman H. Leslie 
Arthur G. Hall, look on Admiral Rich 


Chief, Office of Personnel, and Admiral H 


in by 


(far left) and 


nd is Assistant Ce andant,. Admiral Leslie is 


ll, Chief, Office of Operations, at Headquarters, 


THREE CAI rs OF 
they arrive at the U. 8, 


the Coast Guard Academy, New 
Merchant Marine A 
three-day exchange visit which has beco 

Cadet 


London, warm greeting as 
lemy, Kings Px " . ON. VY. te begin a 
Left 
Pohle, Cadet, first clase, 
Kegimental 


custom ame the service academies. 


to right third class, B 
J. Beebe 


Kings Point 


Dewing, Cadet, second class, C. 
Center, Cadet-Midshipman Commander ft B 


Fish, t 


Orry, Commander at 


and Commander H S.M.S 





It is hardly too strong to say that the Constitution was made to guard 


the people against the dangers of good intentions, real or pretended. * * * * 
There are men in ages who mean to exercise power usefull’ but who mean 
They mean to govern; they 
to be kind masters, but the They think they 
Their notion of the public interest is 


They 


power 


{ exercise if mean to govern well but they 


promise mean to be masters 


need but little restraint upon themselves 
apt to be quite closely connected with their own exercise of authority 


may not, indeed. always understand ther cwn motives The love of 


sink too deep in their own hearts even for their own and may 


Daniel Webster 


security 


with themselves for mere patriotism and benevolence 











Headquarters, 





The Mail Buoy 


(Continued from Page 4) 








Final rites were held at the Butterworth 
Funeral Home in Seattle with cremation and 


final burial in Washelli Cemetery 


JAMES D. GARRETT, JR 
MMC. 


Suggestion For Universal 
System of License Plates 
Lorain Lifeboat 
Lorain, Ohio 
HAVE A “Why Not Try This” for you 


to print 


Station 


in your column. It would be 
interesting to see how many men are in the 
same boat as we at this station 

It has been brought to my attention a 
number of times the troubles men run into 
concerning their private automobiles. Trans 
fers from state to state always bring up the 
question of license plates and car insurance 
Through my own personal experience, I 
have run into the following problems 

My car has Michigan plates on it and 
in Ohio the 90-day 
should have Ohio plates 


insurance 


being stationed 


over 
grace period, I 
Also the 


policy 


company handling my 
have in Ohio 


and my car is located in Ohio more than in 


claims I an address 
Michigan, therefore since their license does 
not enable them 
in Ohio 
at the date of expiration 

Now, ‘“‘Why Not Try 


ernment has 


to sell or renew insurance 


I am out of luck f : car imsurance 


This 


Service 


The Gov 


National Life Insur 


ance for servicemen; why not automobile 
insurance for men in active service who have 
private cars. Also make it possible to ob 
tain license plates through the Government 
at regular state license rates that would be 
valid anywhere in the 48 states. I realize 
this would mean a legislative bill and extra 
work on someone's shoulders but, after all 


it would benefit the men and I venture to 
say a great many have their own cars in the 


Guard At 


their own cars at 


Coast least 80 per cent own 
this station 

Now, perhaps I am all wet, but I would 
like to see someone else's this 
I'll be watching the Mail Buoy for a few 


answers 


reaction to 


Yours sincerely 
JACK G. ROUX 

Coast Guardsman Wants 
Picture of Former Ship 

U. S. Coast Guard —8 330 

c /o Ballast Point Light Station 

San Diego 6 

AM WRITI 


who sees this will be able to help me 


California 


3 in hopes that someone 


Does anyone have a picture of L.S.T. No 
20, taken at Ulithi about the middle of May 
in 1945? I lost one I had 


unable to secure another 


the only and 


have been 
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wartime home and I would 


Rusty 


That was my 
like to 
Bucket 


how 


have a picture of the old 
Perhaps someone will also recall 


Gates. I 


at Okinawa when an 


close we came to the Pearly 


refer to that morning 
Armour Piercing shell his us just forward 
of NoS 40 M.M. With a load of gasoline 
deck Boy!! That 


was too close for comfort 


on the tank yet! one 
Sincerely, 
THOS. P. G. TAYLOR, C82. 
Brothers In Portland Have 
Had Identical C. G. Careers 
Portland, Oregon. 
EFERENCE THE letters appearing in 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
brothers in the Coast Guard holding identi- 
cal P. O 


to your list 


regarding 


Here is another set to add 
of both are 
217-939 and 217-940. 
was saying while the other was 
the 1940, so 
there might be a little difference in length of 


rates 
Service numbers 
one number apart 
One 


signing 


I do” 


green ticket back in 
service but not so it could be noticed 
We 


from 


through boot camp together; 
the CGC 
O” to 


the Lifeboat 


went 
there on to 
Off 


apart. In 


Onondago to 


gether the Lifeboat Stations 


fifty Stations 


both to 


miles 


we went up the ladder a ways 


gether. Except for a awhile while one was 
other a 


held 


a surfman and the coxswain, we 


identical rates 
other Both 
L3th District Now one is O 
CGC Rhododendron (a 


while the other is at the buoy depot 


have always made and 


within weeks of each have 
been in the 
in-C of the buoy 
tender 
Washington So only 


in Vancouver not 


have our rates been identical but our service 
has been pretty much along the same lines 


THE WATKINS BROTHERS 
BMI 


Appreciation of Coast Guard 
Comes After Person's Retirement 
Ind 
COAST 


Bloomingdale 
BEEN taking the U. S 
MAGAZINE 


I HAVE 
GUARD 


since I retired and 


1 wouldn't be without it. It makes me feel 


is though one was still in the outfit and it 


also makes one realize what a swell outfit we 


in I don't believe anvone really real 


zes what a good outfit the U. S. Coast 


Guard is until he is away from it a while 
ind then it is tow late to do anything about 
it 
Yours 
C. D. STEWART. CMM 


Ret 


Tries Life in Army But Will Be 

Glad to Return to Coast Guard 
San Francisco, ¢ 

ENCLOSING a 


alifornia 


AM order for 


S. COAST 


money 
one-year subscription to the U 
GUARD MAGAZINI 
Magazine 


and 


enjoyed 
have left 
Army | 


also 


I have alwavs 


your ind since | the 


Coast Guard joined the have 


missed it very much 1 am going to 


note that I will be very happy when I get 
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back into the Coast Guard! The Army is 
not all that people want you to think it 
is. This is 


who are 


word of advice for the 
the Guard 
now and want to join the Army when they 
get 


just a 


men serving in Coast 
out. 
Sincerely yours 


Name withheld by Editor) 
Coast Guard Wife Tells Facts 
To Disgruntled Boston Barber 
Anacortes, Washington. 
ISGUSTED BOSTON BARBER: 
The Editor 
had coming but he should have given you 
You 


Were you afraid of what your ship- 


gave you just what you 


more 
Why? 
mates would think or are you too big a sissy 


even remain anonymous. 


to take your medicine? 

Men can get along without haircuts but 
decks must be swabbed and lookouts stood. 
You be the first 
plain if there were grease on the deck, and 
Then 


if fire 


would no doubt to com- 


you slipped and broke your arm 


too. I would enjoy seeing your face 


broke out on your ship, or any other, and 


because of no watch, the fire was discovered 


too late, and the ship and crew were lost 


Guess wouldn't have hair to be 


then! 


jobs are 


you any 


cut As simple and small as these 


they are just as important as the 


seemingly bigger jobs. Every job assigned 
to a man is important for many reasons. As 
they 


and the lives of your ship 


simple as they may seem may some day 


save your life 
mates 


This 


you aren't one when 


You are in the wrong cutfit, son 
man's service. If 


takes 


isa 


you join, it but a short time to be 


if you want to get along with 
You like a 


knows what he 


come one 


others are new-born infant 


who only likes and does 


only what satisfies bim 


Who 
are you trying to kid? You didn’t join the 
Guard to serve your country or its 
people; you joined the Coast Guard to re- 
ceive a free course in barbering. 


Willing to serve your country? 
Coast 
You even 


First 


you wanted to serve your country, 


contradict yourself in your letter. 


you say 
then turn right around and say you joined 
feeling you would get enough experience by 
the time your enlistment expired to obtain 
your license. In my opinion you are the 
biggest egotist I have ever heard of. 

Before you signed your name on the dot- 
ted line, you should have made them give 
you a certificate of guarantee that you could 
Why 


let you trim my dog's hair, let alone my 
Coast Guard husband's! 


butcher your shipmates. I wouldn't 


Every man during peacetime is given a 
fair chance to enroll in some type of tech- 
That 
is. if he shows some kind of ambition, and 
when given a job to do, does it right, and 


nical school so as to better himself 


without complaining all the time. 

My husband has been in the Coast Guard 
for six years and will be in for most likely 
When 

we hope our son will carry 
left off. Yes had 
too but, after all, no life is perfect. 


twenty more, and proud of i too 
his time is up 
on where he we have 
“gripes” 
We have had unpleasant duty but our motto 
through it all has been “‘No matter what 
the 


perience and satisfaction.” 


job, do it well and you will gain ex 

My advice to you is to remain quiet, or 
your shipmates are liable to get you down 
and give you a taste of real barbering, their 
When 
Boston and 
think 


will still be in operation after you leave 


own style your enlistment Is up 


cut hair to 


the Coast 


go back to your 


heart's content I Guard 


Sincerely, 








COAST Gl 
(front 


ARD AVIATORS 

Lieut. K.P 
Lieute r 
Lieutenant W. E 


now flying 


row Cunningham, 


Crosby and Parrott. 


ADL CAP Kast and Lieut 


the skyways of the 
Lieut 
Back row: K. H 








Ice Patrol 
Lieutenant Commander E. C. 
ADC(AP), G. M. Davis, 


International are 


W. C. Bolton, 


Franck, 


(Je) R. L. Lawlis. 
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Account of Crew Aboard 
Pacific Coast Buoy Tender 
CGC White Bush, 
Astoria, Oregon 
i HAS BEEN some time since our ship 
has been mentioned in the C. G. Mag- 
azine, and it is due to our not sending in 
the dope. 
The Cutter White 


stationed at 


Bush (WAGL- 
Oregon 


542) 
Astoria works buoys 
in inland waters; bays, 
the 13th District 
work is done along the lower Washington 


Coast, 


harbors and rivers in 
The major part of our 
the upper Oregon Coast. and the 
Columbia River We 
trips to the Columbia River Lightship and 


lower make tender 
Tilamook Light Station 

Since the Magazine last heard from our 
crew, there have been quite a few changes 
We have a new Commanding Officer. Chief 
Bos'n O. B. Hedman, formerly of the Cut 
ter Nagatuck at Seattle. Our Executive Of 
Richard R. Anthony, BMC 


on our flying bridge 


ficer is the man 


often seen shooting 
angles 

Our Deck Force is 
of BuoyBusters 
BM2. Rick A 
Woods, SN 
Richard D 
Countryman, SN 


Lloyd 


a hard-hitting bunch 
Jack E. Barker 
BM3, Cc. O 
Yoachum, SN 
SN. Robert E 
Dennis D. Euga, SN, O 
Disney. SN, Max E. Madsen, SN 
the boy with the mustache). and R. L 
Handy) Bowen, SN 
Our Black Gang 
beaters turning. includes Engineering Officer 
Lester H ENC 
three times a week to the barber shop, but 


including 

Tallman 
James C€ 
Bottomiller 


which keeps the egg 


Painter, who starts about 
Lindy 

Ruf, EN} 
Kenneth A 


gets no farther than the local library 
E. Wheeler. EN2, Richard € 
James R. Prevost, EN} 

(Frenchy) DuVall, FN, Sam E 
SN, (soon to be FN), and of course we 
have a spark-jumper, Fred J. Dethers, EM2. 


Hartzler 


We are well fed by 
Willy 


Jack ReVard 
Lump-Lump” 


CS2 
and Thomas Wil 
fong, SN 

We also have a red-headed yeoman, My- 
Wick, YN3 
the ship's office cussing the typewriter, but 


ron L. who is always found in 
takes good care of all our troubles 

We have not heard from our shipmates 
on the White Holly for quite a long while, 
them and 
dock they 
We would also like to 


and would like to hear from 


would like to know just what 
are tied up to now. 
the fellows who have 
been shipmates with us on the Wéxte Bush 


but have been transferred Where 


hear from some of 
around. 
are you and what are you doing? 


HARDER N. NAILS. 


Temporary Reservist Wants No 
Reward And Would Serve Again 
292 Brunson Avenue 
Benton Harbor. Michigan 
p=: ASE KEEP THE U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE 


coming. I enjoy 


it very much and am always looking for 


fellows who were on the St 


Michigan } 


I was only 


names of 
Lifeboat 
a T.R. but I do not 
When the winds 
I think of the nights in the lookout 
and of the 


Joseph Station during 
the war 
begrudge the time I spent 
howl 
und down the 


tower tours up 


harbor in the picket-boat The Morse code 
practice and the semaphore wetre—-ugh! 
But if the time comes I'd probably volun 
teer again. In the meantime I'll try to keep 
abreast of things through the Magazine 


Thanks for a good Magazine 
H. VALORUS KERRY 
Editor's Note 
freshing and 
those 


There is nothing so re 
attitude of 
Temporary Reservists who gave of 


inspiring as the 


their time and energy during the late war 


and did so in the true spirit of voluntary 





WITH THE STARS AND STRIPES and the Coast Guard Ensign in the background 


A. (center) and dames T. Emmert, 
with CSCLK Mark K. 
the sons of Mr. 


Bell Vocational School, 


Hutchinson, 
Marshall t 
Washington, 


and Mrs. 
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19-year-old twins, 
recruiting officer at 


Emmert, Washington, PD. ¢ 





, dohn 
enlist in the Coast Guard. Shown 
Arlington, Va., the 


They 


soung men are 
attended Alexander 


patriotism. They received no pay, no com- 


pensation. They operated in the spirit of 


Ethan 
tain Boys of 


Allen and his famous Green Moun 
War 
There aren't many groups in the history of 


Revolutionary fame. 


the nation who served ther country on a 
truly voluntary basis! E.L 





SQUARE 


KNOT 
HANDICRAFT 
ret UT») 3 


The most complete 
Square Knot book 
ever published! 
$3.50 
Order yours 
today 





CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 


MECHANICS - HOME STUDY 


- up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade. 
hee ics Guides contain Practical cal Inside Trade 

form. Fully tihustrated. Easy to 
Cheek book you want for 


Tatermation in ‘hand 
Understand. Highly 
7 da Free Examination 
man dts OW *DA 
$ ° OWelding 
aseney S60 2) 

Mathe matics $2 ¢( 
OMachinist $4« ()Blueprint $2¢ (Die: eel $2 ° [ 

If satisfied you aan oer Ab a month Soci aoe is 
DEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. Y. 





Tel. WHITFHALL 4-8465 — 4-0236 
| Night Oall: PALISADE 6-3661 


PETTERSON 
| Lighterage & Towing Corp. 


44 WHITENALL &T. NEW YORK 











JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 
Towing and Transpertation 
Atlantic Coast — Leng Island Seund 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


One Broadway—New York City 











ROSEBANK 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
VINCENT H. SCHNURR, Prop. 
139 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y¥. 
We solicit the Long Distant Moving, 
Crating and Storage of the Household 
Effects of Coast Guard Personnel 

NOT THE OLDEST, 
NOT THE L ARG ES 
JUST T HE BEST” 











MERRITT-CHAPMAN 
% SCOTT 
CORPORATION 
| ae 
Sea Salvors Since 1860 


17 BATTERY PLACE 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK 











CHARLES H. RICE 


Plumbing—Steamfitting 


y Courthouse, New Jersey 
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Ship - of - the - Month; MACKINAW 


ENERAI Ihe United States 

Coast Guard Icebreaker Machi 
290 feet long, 7414 feet 
abeam, displaces 5090 tons and de 
10,000 


naw 18 


' 
velops shaft horsepower. 
I he vessel has a normal draft of 18 


feet, 10 inches, forward and aft. 


HISTORY: Ship was built by 
Toledo (Ohio) Shipbuilding Co. 
Ihe keel was laid March 20, 1943. 
| he 
1944, and commissioned December 
20, 1944. 


vessel was launched March 3, 


POWER 


engines of 


PLANT Six 


2000 horsepower each 


diesel 


drive six electric generators of 1375 
k.w These generators supply 
power for three electric propulsion 


each 


screw and 
I ach 
capable of 


motors, one for the bow 


two for the after propellors 


{ 


of the stern motors 1s 


supplying 5000 shaft horsepower 


and the forward motor 3300 shaft 
horsepower. All auxiliaries are elec 


tric with power oy four 


diesel-driven 200 k. w. 


supplied 
auxiliary 
generators. Oil fuel capacity is 400, 


OOO gallons Ihe unique forward 


screw can rotate to advantage in 


either direction It can be used to 


cut ice, to create a wash or vacuum, 


1 reversed, to suck 


and, when 


irom 


W ater 
[his 
the 


under an ice sheet 


hanges the static buoyancy of 


ice and facilitates icebreaking by the 


cutaway bow Forward propellor 


is 12 feet in diameter; the two after 
All 


screws are 14 feet in diameter. 
propellors are three-bladed. 


PLATING: Plating is 1% in 
ches thick at the ice belt, 1 3-8 in 
ches thick below the ice belt and % 
of an inch thick above the ice belt. 
Mackinaw has 30 miles of single 
bead welding in plating and alto 
gether throughout the 150 
miles of single bead welding. There 


vessel 
is not a single rivet in the entire hull 


structure. 


GENERAI 


General 


CONSTRUCTION 
construction consists of 
truss frames spaced on 16-inch cen 
ters. 
skin 1s 
tanks 

ing approximately 400 tons of cargo 


Space between sheli and inner 


utilized for fuel storage 


Vessel has facilities for carry 


and provisions for six months. An 
chors are self-storing and are located 
that 
nothing projects beyond the hull. 
Ship has a notched stern permitting 
entry of 
towing or 


in housing hawse-pipes so 


a freighter’s bow during 
icebreaking 
Towing engine has automatic ten 
out two 
inch wire cable when excessive surges 
the 
pull drops below the 


operations 


sion control which pays 


ocur, automatically recovering 
cable when tl 


value at which the contrel is set 


INSULATION 


degrees below 


Ship 1s insul 


ated against 30 zero 











“Tooke S—— 





ae 





‘WHEN YOU WROTE THAT 


tionary and told everyone 


Page Ports 


you were going to be a BOW 


you were going to be a yeoman, I looked it up in the dic 


AND-ARROW expert!” 


temperature by a three-inch layer of 
cork on all outside surfaces. 


BALLAST TANKS: Powerful 
pumps in thevessel are for trimming 
forward and aft and heeling to port 
and starboard, keeping the vessel 
free when working in the ice. Four 
electric drive pumps are used to 
transfer 400 tons of water from 
port to starboard and back again in 
a total time of four minutes. The 
fore and after pump can transfer 150 
tons of water in a completed cycle 
of 16 minutes. The trimming 
pumps can be used to place the ves 
sel in the best icebreaking position. 


SPEED: Vessel recorded 18.8 


miles per hour in full power runs 


during trial. 


CRANES 
ton 
navigation. 


DUTIES Destined to 
on the Lakes by virtue of 
draft and beam, the mission of the 
defined by 
Waesche 
former Commandant of the United 
States stated: 
“She will open shipping lanes prob 
ably three to four weeks earlier in 
the spring and keep them open later 


Vessel has two 12 


cranes aft to handle aids-to 


remain 
Great 
clearly 


Mackinaw was 


the late Admirl Russell R 
who 


Coast Guard, 


in the fall. She will be 1eady to aid 


commercial shipping whenever re 
quired to do so and to perform any 
operations. Of 
importance is_ her 
clear the way for the new Navy con 
struction that 
the Lakes during the winter.’ 


rescue imperative 


assignment to 
must move through 

During the summer the vessel is 
used to handle the heaviest buoys on 
the Lakes; to and provi 
s.ons to distant lighthouses and sta 


carry oil 
tions; to serve as a training ship for 
and to do 
any salvage work that is necessary 


COMPLEMENT: Captain Carl 
G. Bowman, USCG, the 
Commanding Officer of the Mac! 
naw, has served in this capacity since 
1949 


Coast Guard personnel: 


pr. sent 


March He was stationed at 
Port Angeles Air Station when that 
unit was placed in commission. In 
1939, he was assigned 

Commanding Officer of the San 
Diego Air Station in Calif 


\ugust 


yrnia 


tscaM MAY, [950 
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see RHONDA FLEMING 
O-STARRING IN 
The Eagle and the. Hawk 
A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
LOR BY TECHN ‘ane 


es ARE MILD 


bacco is MY business, 


HAT'S — CHESTE! 


ro for a fact, because 


Chesterfield buys 
that, Chesterfi ‘eld has be dy smok 
MINENT TOBACCO FARMER 


9 pheloor PRO 


e for 11 years. 


WYLLIESBURG, VA. 


meee’, nti 


1B» CHESTERFIELD 


Th i 
e Best Cigarette for You to Smok 
e 





